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REFLECTIONS AND REMINISCENCES OF 
TWO WARS. 


“Yet, by your gracious pa- 

tience, 

I will a round unvarnished tale deliver.” 
—Othello. 


WHEN, in 1862, Jonathan Letterman* was called upon to assume 
the direction of the Medical Department of the Army of the Potomac, 
the Government at Washington and the General in command had been 
made painfully alive to the fact that some reform was needed in thai 
branch of the service to rectify defects of administration and to 
insure such results as would follow upon better organization. The 
constant disappointment that was being experienced, in consequence 
of a failure to realize results that ought to follow the application of 
means to an end, could not find its cause in the lack of material or 
men, so that it was wisely conceived that the situation demanded new 
agents in places of great trust and responsibility, The Medical De- 
partment, however, was not the only one short on requirements im- 
posed by the newness and gravity of the situation. 

Men of every arm of the service, of high and low degree, were, like 
the crude ore hastily thrown into the crucible, not of clay, but of “grim- 
visaged war,” and, unhappily, the assay was in too many instances 
sadly disappointing, from which it naturally followed, that, in time, 
there had to be a rearrangement of values according to the indications 





*“Medical Recollections of the Army of the Potomac,” by Jonathan Letter- 
man, M. D., late surgeon U. S. Army, and Medical Director of the Army of 
the Potomac. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1866. 
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of the tests. All of us, whether veterans of the Union or Confeder- 
ate Armies, will readily recall the passing in review of many conspic- 
uous figures, whose reputations achieved in the period of long and pro- 
found peace, proved, when the hour of trial came, as illusory and 
ephemeral as was their stay upon the theater of action. Letterman’s 
task was no easy one, and it required a gifted mind peculiarly adapted 
to certain lines of work, to design and put in execution a system that 
would meet the necessities of a situation fraught with every difficulty. 
An examination of his first order of August 2d, 1862, will indicate 
the measure of the wonderful faculty that enabled him to take in at 
a glance the magniutde of the problem before him, and to devise by 
intuition, indeed, a system by which he was sure he could demon- 
strate the correctness of the theorem, so to speak, that he announced. 
Like the artist who scans a barren piece of canvas and sees beyond 
the visible surface, forms and figures of grace and beauty, inappre- 
ciable to the average eye, so with men of the stamp of Letterman, the 
executive and administrative faculty is a gift peculiar to him who 
possesses it, and enables him to see into the intricacies of vast combi- 
nations, whether civil or military, to comprehend the detail of their 
operations, and with imperturbable confidence in himself, to adjust in 
harmonious action for a given end the varied forces that give life and 
impetus to their movements. This esoteric faculty it is, the possession 
of which goes largely to make the successful General, the lack of it 
the failure. It is not thought to be saying too much, in expressing 
the belief that had the talents of the Medical Director of the Potomac 
Army been directed on lines that lead by another route to the temple 
of fame, his name would now be enrolled among the list of great 
Commanders. The ambulance system that he introduced was new 
then, but since that time it has been the model, in all essential features, 
on which has been built the expanded plan of first aid on the battle 
field or on campaign that now maintains, not only in our own, but 
in the armies of every civilized nation of the earth. But the con- 
ditions on which depend its successful operation, or better, perhaps, 
its applicability, are determined by a number of circumstances. Dur- 
ing our own Civil War great battles were fought in compact masses. 
Although the arbitrary designations of Army Corps, Divisions and 
Brigades, are applied for tactical purposes, they constitute the un- 
broken and mutually dependent parts in the continuity of a vast 
machine, each of which is in close touch with and inseparable from the 
others, in time of action. The country traversed and occupied by the 
Armies opposed to each other was comparatively easy for the passage 
of wheeled vehicles. Quick and convenient transportation by rail or 
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water or both, was available for communication with the great metro- 
politan centres in the rear, where the general hospitals were located. 
The great problem was how to render the speediest assistance during 
or after a great battle, to the wounded and to convey them to the 
nearest place of safety. Larrey and Des Gennettes, surgeons under 
Bonaparte, while impressed with the burning need of some method 
by which a better response could be made to the cry of humanity, were 
unequal to formulating any plan that would effectively relieve the oft 
repeated situation. Nor was their sympathetic concern for the suffer- 
ings of the disabled soldiers of that period less intense than was their 
desire to relieve their General of every embarrassment, on account of 
his sick and wounded, which has ever constituted an impedimentum 
of greater or less magnitude and potency during the conduct of every 
great campaign. Even as late as 1861, Legouest, a French military 
surgeon of experience, in a work entitled “Chirurgie de l’Armée,” 
writing on the subject, expresses himself thus, viz: ‘The removal 
from the battlefield and their transportation to the hospital is the most 
defective part of the medical service. Even now, after the great wars 
of the end of the last century and the beginning of the present, after 
the bloody battles of. our own times, this important service (in the 
French army) is delegated to no particular person, or rather no one 
has been given authority or placed in position to render it.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen that of however high an order 
may be the professional skill and technical knowledge of the military 
surgeon, he may, upon occasion, be called to positions requiring the 
exercise of the most varied mental faculties, and originality of con- 
ception, if he is to cope successfully and creditably with the multifar- 
ious character of the responsibilities that confront him. It must be 
confessed, unhappily, that it is not every man who has attained to high 
official station in the military service, even in the history of our 
own country, that is thus equipped either by temperament or men- 
tally. 

While the hospital corps of our army, born as it was out of the am- 
bulance corps of our Civil War, in its equipment, its organization, its 
discipline, and in the character of the personnel of the enlisted strength, 
has been brought up to the very highest state of efficiency in its adapt- 
ability to the needs of civilized warfare in a civilized country, 
there may be exceptional conditions, even at the present day, by which 
the purposes of its creation are rendered almost nugatory, and where 
no fixed or invariable rule of application for the effective accomplish- 
ment of the work for which it is designed is entirely practicable. The 
truth of the last observation will be fully appreciated by many medical 
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officers of the army, whose experience embraces a tour of duty in the 
Philippines during the early period of active operations that was ren- 
dered necessary to our permanent occupation of those islands. Too 
much praise cannot be awarded to those whose duty it was to prop- 
erly equip the medical end of the expeditionary forces. Nothing 
seemed to be overlooked, forgotten, or left behind, so that when the 
army was landed, Manila became at once a storehouse for the supply 
of everything needful that sanitary science or the exigencies of active 
operations in the field could suggest for the preservation of the health 
of our soldiers or for ministering to their wounds inflicted by hostile 
bullets. Fairly good roads constructed during the years of Spanish 
tegime, afforded quick and easy access to the general hospitals that 
had been located in the city, and to these, cases of casualty occurring 
on the firing line, not far beyond its limits, were conveniently conveyed. 
As long as the brigades or even the regiments preserved their tactical 
and unbroken unity, the organization of the sanitary corps was ad- 
justed to meet their requirements according to fixed rules of propor- 
tion based on past experience. But how long was this rule to prevail ? 
Military operations, initiated and maintained in the Province of 
Cavite, failing to capture or bring to terms the illusory hero of the in- 
surgents, a new direction was given to the plan of campaign and a 
dash was projected to the interior on a chase after the Philippine will- 
of-the-wisp. General Lawton, whose division then numbered approx- 
imately 25,000 men, after leaving a cordon of sufficient strength along 
the line he had been holding, to insure safety from a rear attack, 
moved off to the northeast up the Mariquina valley. General S. B. M. 
Young, the Philippine Hotspur, in command of the cavalry brigade, 
indifferent alike to danger, unfathomable mud and tropical jungle, 
took the advance, and with his flying column was soon threatening 
the left flank of the insurgent forces that were said to be intrenched 
over towards San Fabian on Lingayen bay. This was about the sit- 
uation with reference to Lawton’s division, when by Special Order 
301, Headquarters 8th Army Corps, November 3, 1899, the writer 
was directed to join the general in the field for duty as chief surgeon 
on his staff. To begin with, I had to make certain essential prepara- 
tions, to enable me to carry out my instructions, the first of which 
was to secure a proper mount for myself and another for my orderly. 
This done, I took passage from Manila by rail to San Fernando, from 
which point the rest of the journey was performed overland to San 
Isidro on the Rio Grande de la Pampanga, where the general’s head- 
quarters were then located. To recount the adventures and anxious 
moments of this ride of about fifty miles, through a country infested 
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with a treacherous and lurking foe, while every floodgate in the dome 
of heaven seemed to swing wide upon its hinges, for the rainy season 
was still on, might make a narrative as edifying to the reader as the 
state of mind and body they experienced was trying to two lone horse- 
men. But it is with the official duties to which he had just been intro- 
duced that the writer is now concerned. Under a sense of the respon- 
sibilities just devolved upon him, visions of diagnostic tags, first aid 
packages and stations, ambulance stations and field hospitals danced 
in fantastic parade before his imagination. To the veterans of ’61-’65, 
the scenes enacted at Fair Oaks, Fredericksburg, Malvern Hill, Cold 
Harbor, Chickamauga, Gettysburg, will vividly recall the rush and 
bustle incident to those historic fields, where as of old, “when Greek 
met Greek, then came the tug of war.” There stood two mighty 
masses of men facing each other for conflicts almost without parallel 
in the annals of war for dogged tenacity of purpose and bloody re- 
sults, each in its organization like an immense machine, separate and 
distinct in its parts, but possessing a co-ordination and unity of action 
that can only be evolved out of long training and experience. Each 
and every man knew his part, while the medical department danced 
attendance on all. The theater of action, nature and scope of author- 
ity that belong to the general of brigade, of division, of the army corps, 
and the general in command are matters that seem to be of easy com- 
prehension, even to the uninitiated, but that of the medical director or 
chief surgeon is but imperfectly understood or appreciated, strange to 
say, even by many officers of the line, whose zealous and intelligent 
co-operation and support are imperative in the interest of the troops 
and the cause they serve. With an army in the field there is a chief 
of artillery, there isa chief of cavalry, there is a chief of engineers, 
there is a chief of each army corps, each equipped with the parapher- 
nalia and appointments that belong to the tout ensemble of every sep- 
arate and distinct headquarters. But a medical director’s vision must 
take in the whole army. It is not only the professional part, the mend- 
ing of shattered limbs, the permanent or temporary dressing of torn 
and lacerated tissues and removal of the injured to points of safety, 
that must engage his attention. It is he who at the end of a day’s 
conflict should be able, under ordinary circumstances, to tell his gen- 
eral before morning dawns how much the casualty list has reduced his 
fighting strength. He it is who, far beyond this even, must have in 
mind the complete and accurate recording, in prescribed form, of 
the name, regiment and company of every victim on that list, the exact 
anatomical location and extent of the injury sustained. In the hasty 
operations of military surgery, most probably while under fire, the 
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collection and classification of these data for further and more com- 
prehensive record, involve a duality of labor, so to speak, of immense 
proportions, while its efficient performance calls for cool and collected 
bearing and the most perfect self-control. This is the role that be- 
longs primarily to the regimental surgeons. It is to be assumed that 
the chief surgeon has taken every measure to see that his junior offi- 
cers have been well instructed in and impressed with the importance 
of the foregoing requirements. The Pension Department at Washing- 
ton has grown into such vast importance and commanding import in 
national affairs that it was deemed expedient to convert it, by congres- 
sional enactment, into a bureau, and to create an office commensurate 
with the dignity and extent of its operations, for its official head. For 
a long time this position was filled by a medical officer of the regular 
army, nominated by and exercising his functions under the supervis- 
ion of the surgeon general, inasmuch as every disability occurring to 
any officer or enlisted man while in the military service must be accu- 
rately described, and attendant circumstances cited, in the monthly 
reports that are forwarded to the office of the latter, by all medical 
officers of the army serving with troops. Hence it is that the records 
of the surgeon general’s office constitute the repository of all deter- 
minate factors in establishing claims for pension, and hence, too, in 
the “eternal fitness of things,” it was wisely decided that the selection 
of an incumbent for the newly created post of chief of the bureau 
should be made from the surgeons of the regular army, and that his 
rank and pay should be that of a brigadier general. So much for the 
joint administrative and professional features that must enter into the 
acquirements and qualifications of a medical officer of the army. 

Let us now return to the narrative where it stopped at San Isidro. 
The great von Moltke used to say that “Geography is half of war.” 
So self-evident is this proposition in every military problem that even 
without the sanction of so great a name it may be accepted as a maxim. 
For the purposes of this paper geography and topography, by virtue 
of their cognate features, will be considered as one. If then the reader 
will turn to a map or atlas of the island of Luzon, and, fixing his atten- 
tion upon Manila for his initial point, run his eye along a little to the 
north of east, he will soon come to the tracings of a mountain chain. 
This is the great Caraballo range, which on a clear day is distinctly 
visible to an observer standing within the precincts of the city. Tow- 
ering up in increasing altitude until it reaches its summit, its farther 
side slopes away to make a shore line for the Pacific, then it curves 
more to the northward, and again to the west across Luzon, until it 
reaches the vicinity of Lingayon bay. The continuation of a similar 
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ridge southward in the direction of the point from which we started 
completes a circuit which is suggestive of the confines of a vast amphi- 
theatre, whose arena embraces a territorial area including the prov- 
inces of Bulacan, Nueva Ecija, Pangasinan, Tarlac and Pampanga. 
The eastern half of this territory was the scene of military operations 
conducted by General Lawton. To obtain a comprehensive view of 
the difficulties encountered, and to give them their proper value, in 
estimating with any degree of accuracy the abilities and qualifications 
of a general officer for command, the character of the country in 
which his operations have been conducted must necessarily figure as a 
factor in the calculation and should be accurately described. Under 
ordinary circumstances this is easily done. For example, the face of 
Europe is practically one vast garden spot. Beautiful landscapes 
and the most approved highways elicit the admiration of the tourist 
and furnish an even field for the camp or combat of hostile armies. 
The art of grand strategy and tactics has for centuries found here a 
chessboard on which kings and knights have marched and counter- 
marched, from which the lessons deduced by Jomini, Hamley and 
others still afford instruction to the student of the military art. Bona- 
parte’s skill, his energy, his tenacity of purpose, in accomplishing the 
colossal task of hewing his way across the Alps previous to his de- 
scent in the Piedmont, and the battle of Morengo, illustrate his genius 
no less than did his marvelous faculty of upsetting by the originality 
and novelty of his plans upon the field “the best laid schemes of his 
adversaries.” Even in America there is scarcely a region in which a 
terrain cannot be found well suited to the maneuvering of vast armies 
en masse. But what were the conditions in Luzon? From Manila to 
Tayug and San Nicholas, the extreme northern points of the amphi- 
theatre, that has been described, is approximately one hundred and fifty 
miles. The greater portion of the country is one vast rice paddy, here 
and there interspersed with expansive fields of sugar cane. Rice dikes 
interlace each other, often as far as the eye can reach, while the public 
highways but seldom reach above the level of the dikes, and during 
the rainy season are little more than floating bogs. Wide expanses of 
tropical jungle, impenetrable in their primeval lacework of running 
vines and interwoven undergrowth, flourish perennially beneath the 
shade of tropical trees of enormous height and rich and verdant 
foliage. From this jungle emanate damp and penetrating vapors, 
fatal to the health of the stoutest physique, while everywhere the sur- 
face water used for drinking purposes is but an ‘infusion of organic 
material, loaded with micro-organisms that constitute the causative 
agents in the most destructive tropical diseases. Into this wilderness 
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plunged the First Division of the 8th army corps on a hunt after the 
wily Aguinaldo. Its general was a man of massive figure, tall, erect, 
and of commanding presence, cool and well balanced in his judgment 
and of inflexible resolution in the face of difficulties. He enjoyed the 
unqualified loyalty, confidence and support of his staff. All, in their 
several spheres, rendered him a service according to the fullest meas- 
ure of their abilities, under novel, most difficult and trying circum- 
stances. As his chief surgeon, I assumed my duties with many mis- 
givings, for I already appreciated the fact that there was before me a 
task to which the lessons of my past experience would be little appli- 
cable. On their departure from the United States every regiment 
had its proper quota, three in number, of medical-officers, medical and 
surgical equipment and personnel of the hospital corps, which, under 
usual conditions, would have been fully adequate for any exigency. 
But it was rarely that any regiment was handled as a unit after leav- 
ing the vicinity of Manila, the detached parts, consisting of battalions, 
companies, or even platoons, in some instances being separated from 
each other by many miles. The character of the enemy and the nature 
of the country made this fractional disposition of the troops a neces- 
sity. There followed therefore a constant division of the regimental 
medical supplies and equipment, until they were reduced to such 
quantities as the medical officers and members of the hospital corps 
unaided could carry on their persons. In addition to this, the problem 
was ever before me of how to convert each one of my surgeons into 
several, for in addition to the ever recurring “scrap” that multiplied 
surgical cases, illness and exhaustion were playing sad havoc in re- 
ducing the strength of every organization, whether large or small. 
The farther the command penetrated into the interior the more im- 
passable the roads became. Many of the ambulances were soon dis- 
abled, and in some instances were abandoned, owing to the impossi- 
bility of extricating them, in their broken condition, from the deep 
mud into which it seemed as if they would entirely disappear. Be- 
tween San Isidro,.on the Rio Pampanga, and Tayug and San Nicholas, 
on the Agno, is a stretch of country, which, in the rainy season, would 
dampen the strenuous energy and cool the ardor of the boldést ex- 
plorer, but General Lawton, with his usual tenacity of purpose, suc- 
cessfully traversed it with his command, and when he reached his 
ultimate point north, it is believed it had been pretty well cleared of 
every insurgent. An incident, serio-comic in character, relating to the 
writer, may be briefly narrated in connection with his ride across this 
belt. After a three days’ march from San Isidro, and at a point not 
far beyond San Jose, where the bog was deepest and the jungle thick- 
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est, I was endeavoring, in company with Colonel Clarence Edwards, 
adjutant general of the division, and now chargé d'affaires of the 
portfolio of Philippine information, to pick my way forward along 
the treacherous highway, when my horse, veering somewhat from the 
main road, floundered up to his hips into a concealed basin, by which 
the life of both horse and rider were for a few moments placed in 
jeopardy. By a supreme effort I saved myself by vaulting from the 
saddle to firm ground, after which the horse finally succeeded in ex- 
tricating himself from his perilous situation. But now comes the 
comic feature, to arouse my indignation, mortification and chagrin, 
for a family of monkeys that had been sullenly observing us as we 
passed by, from the tops of a group of immense mango trees, broke 
out into a chorus of laughter at my dangerous adventure. Without 
question I was persona non grata to these little aborigines of the 
archipelago, and no doubt their manifestation of ghoulish delight at 
my discomfiture was born of a fellow feeling for, possibly, a kinship, 
according to Darwin, with their little brown neighbors. But we will 
leave the solution of this problem in ‘natural science to the reader. 
Throughout the whole movement with which we are concerned the 
steadily growing list of sick and disabled was a source of the greatest 
anxiety. It was imperative that I should at the earliest possible mo- 
ment put myself in touch with every medical officer attached to the 
division, ascertain the extent of his supplies and equipment, and learn 
how far it was possible for him to divide himself up and minister not 
only to the wants of those of his command who were immediately 
about him, but to those that had possibly been detached for scouting 
duty or placed at various points as road guards. Happily, by virtue 
of the commendable energy of the signal corps, the military telegraph 
kept close upon our heels, though communication to the rear by this 
method was constantly subject to interruption by small bands of in- 
surgents, who, adroitly escaping the vigilance of our videttes, not only 
cut, but in some instances carried off long loops of wire. All the maps 
I could put my hands on were brought into requisition, and though 
inaccurate and incomplete in many respects, they gave a very good 
general idea of the relative positions and extent of the different prov- 
inces, with location of towns, barrios, telegraph stations, etc. In this 
way a roster was quickly improvised, by which it was practicable to 
keep up with and note the constantly shifting situations of the troops 
as well as the surgeons that accompanied them. A daily report to 
the chief surgeon by wire, when practicable, was required of medical 
officers, indicating numerically the inefficiency list, with nature of the 
most serious cases, and instructions returned as to how and where the 
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disabled should be disposed of. At San Isidro the nucleus of a field 
hospital had already been established in an abandoned municipal build- 
ing. This was expanded and made a base of medical supplies as well. 
The utter impracticability of promptly conveying the sick to the rear 
by wheeled vehicles is made obvious by the conditions that have been 
described, consequently as the army pushed forward in pursuit of the 
enemy, it became necessary to locate, here and there, a chain of sanitary 
stations, so to speak, at the most convenient and accessible points, as 
temporary expedients. At Cabanatuan, some twenty-five miles be- 
yond San Isidro and higher up on the Rio Pampanga, a vacant con- 
vent was utilized, and soon assumed the aspect of an up-to-date hos- 
pital. Again at San Jose a regimental field hospital, part of the mili- 
tary assets of the Fourth U. S. Cavalry, was erected in some aban- 
doned nipa buildings, which proved very satisfactory for the purpose 
to which they were appropriated. At each station a medical officer 
was designated to take charge, and a detachment of the hospital corps 
sufficient in number to serve as nurses, cooks, etc., ordered to report 
to him for duty, while the whole was, in every instance, guarded by a 
sufficient force under the command of a field or line officer. But as the 
column advanced beyond San Jose, the situation became more em- 
barrassing. From that point to Tayug it is about a day and night 
ride for a well mounted trooper. Owing to the difficult character 
of the country, due chiefly to the rainy season, as well as to the known 
fact that as yet the enemy was occasionally in evidence along that 
part of the route, in small, scattered detachments, and even in the 
suspected guise of “muy amigo,” it had not been deemed expedient 
to attempt the construction of a telegraph line beyond San Jose. The 
situation was badly hampered on this account, for the general, in 
order to convey his important messages to General Otis at corps head- 
quarters in Manila, could do so only by despatching couriers to the 
nearest telegraph station at San Jose. The ride was never made by 
less than two mounted men together, and for greater safety usually 
performed at night. Up to this time the surgeon of the brigade that 
had been left in the province of Cavite continued to transact, though 
chiefly by wire, such official business relating to the medical depart- 
ment of that command as usually passed through my office, but I now 
instructed him to report directly to Colonel Alfred H. Woodhall, chief 
surgeon of the 8th army corps, who was nearby in Manila, until the 
close of General Lawton’s operations in the field, or until circum- 
stances arose that would admit of the first division being more united. 
On reaching Tayug it seemed the climax for the medicaf department 
had been reached. From every quarter, from line officers as well as 
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from medical officers, the cry went up for assistance for the men who, 
from illness or injuries, had fallen by the wayside, and in my endea- 
vor to find measures of response to these appeals, I felt as if I had at 
last arrived at a post of impossible achievement. By reference to the 
map it appeared that the distancé across the country from Tayug to 
Lingayon bay, on the western coast, was from thirty to forty miles, 
and it was learned that the road to that vicinity was a fairly good one, 
considering the season of the year. The only possible way to relieve 
the situation was to establish at the earliest moment a large general 
hospital at the nearest point in that neighborhood. I therefore framed 
a telegram, earnestly suggesting this, to the chief surgeon at Manila, 
and posted it off to San Jose. To my gratification a quick response 
came to the effect that the hospital ship Relief would at once be or- 
dered to proceed by sea to that point with ample equipment of every 
kind to carry out the recommendation I had made. The law of com- 
pensation, in all things, was happily illustrated during this trying 
period, for though transportation by land to and from any given point 
was attended by almost insuperable difficulties, the high water in the 
river, in many places flowing far outside its banks, made it practi- 
cable for small flat-boats (cascos and bancos), something after the 
fashion of the American canal boat, but smaller, to convey sup- 
plies from Calumpit on the railroad to various points more or 
less convenient to the troops operating in the field. This 
method, however, was exasperatingly slow, inasmuch as the boats 
had to be “poled” along by the natives, who were neither very 
zealous in their service to the Americans, nor in their natural tastes 
and inclinations very energetic or enterprising. While there was 
sufficient depth of water their lack of motive power was supple- 
mented by two or more small steam launches that were brought 
up from Manila for towing purposes. The incessant demand for 
dressings and medicines from every direction, coupled with a know- 
ledge of the exceedingly slow process of bringing stores of any kind 
from Manila, created an apprehension in my. mind that a shortage 
might occur in the stock on hand, consequently an urgent request was 
made by wire to forward additional supplies at the earliest possible 
moment, which arrived none too soon. The stream of sick and ex- 
hausted men was now given a new direction, and instead of flowing 
back to San Isidro, Cabanatuan and San Jose, according to the rendez- 
vous to which they individually happened to be most convenient and 
nearest, they were pushed along in the direction of the moving column 
towards Tayug and San Nicholas, for ultimate conveyance to the gen- 
eral hospital, newly established at Dagupan on Lingayon bay. But the 
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reader may, naturally enough, be curious to know how the sick were 
ever able to reach any of the sanitary stations from the various points 
at which their illness, exhaustion or injuries, as the case might be, 
had overtaken them. To provide for this contingency it required an 
unceasing amount of vigilance, for I had not only to keep in mind the 
relative location of all the places from which cases of sickness were 
reported, but it involved discrimination in selecting those routes that 
were most practicable for land transportation, according to such in- 
formation on the subject as was anywhere obtainable. Further, it 
required that I keep continually advised of the movement of every 
army wagon, its route and destination, so that medical officers scat- 
tered here and there could be promptly informed of opportunities for 
transferring by this method such cases as were no longer able for 
duty, on the march or otherwise, and whose condition was not such as 
to contra-indicate this mode of conveyance. Information relative to 
the movement of the wagon trains was always obtainable from the 
ever-courteous division quartermaster. Whenever it was considered 
at all practicable, and for the more serious cases, such number of 
ambulances as were still serviceable were brought into requisition. 
But in our extremity there was one factor that should never be for- 
gotten—the Carabao! The ever memorable Philippine Carabao! 
Him of the meek and lowly countenance! What American in this 
day and generation has not heard of the “Society of the Carabao”? 
Whatever may be the place in the zoological classification that might 
be assigned to this remarkable animal, by a Cuvier or other student of 
natural history, his type is unique, and by the ordinary observer of his 
propensities and instinctive tastes, he could with propriety be fixed 
anywhere on a scale between a mud turtle and a hippopotamus, His 
amphibious habits admirably fit him for the sphere in which he lives 
and moves and has his being, while, entirely happy in the confidence 
that maintains between himself and his native master and even with 
the latter’s family, he is all oblivious to the important part he is just 
now playing in the vital economic problems relating to our insular 
possessions.* For a consideration the natives would readily respond 
to invitations to furnish transportation for stores, for the use of the 
command, wherever required to be taken, and the long line of carts, 
each drawn by one, sometimes two, carabaos and attended by a half- 
naked, brown-skinned driver, presented many features, as it dragged 


*While writing these pages I have seen it announced by cable from Manila 
that Governor Taft was negotiating for 10,000 of these animals to be brought 
from the Yang-see valley in China for distribution among the Filipinos on 
account of the ravages of rinderpest in the native herds.—P. 
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its languid length along over a country in many parts altogether im- 
practicable for wagons and horses, resembling the rural pictures of 
ancient Egypt. Perched upon one of these carts of the most primitive 
design, already laden with boxes containing commissary stores, medi- 
cal stores, personal effects and what not, was often to be seen a pale 
looking soldier, still clinging to his gun and equipments, as he waited 
with patient longing for the hour when he should be delivered into the 
care of his friends and comrades at one of the sanitary stations. And 
so it went on to the end; methods and measures being constantly 
adapted, without prescribed rules or principles, to circumstances as 
they arose. The dry season finally set in; the difficulties attending the 
care and transport of the sick had been successfully and satisfactorily 
overcome, Aguinaldo and his hosts had scattered to the mountains or 
elsewhere, and General Young, continuing his ride, had arrived at 
Vigan, the seacoast town far away to the north. With this favorable 
conjuncture of affairs, General Lawton struck his camp at Tayug, 
and with his staff retraced his steps on the road towards Manila, when, 
arriving at San Isidro, his former headquarters, it was reported that 
a large body of insurgents were off in the direction of San Miguel and 
were anxious to try conclusions with the Americans. In order to 
gratify them in their wish General E. M. Hayes, commanding the 4th 
cavalry, was dispatched over to the left to proceed along the base of 
the mountain range, while General Kobbe with the 35th volunteer 
infantry moved along the direct road. At Sibul, some six miles to the 
east of San Miguel, the 4th cavalry encountered the enemy in small 
force and suffered a few casualties, but after this he was no more to 
be seen. Being advised by the general that it would be expedient to 
have a hospital at San Miguel, I at once designated a vacated convent, 
admirably adapted to the purpose, and quickly had it equipped: with 
sixty beds and all other necessary appointments. The capture, a few 
days later, of Biacnabato, a powerful natural fortress off to the south- 
east in the mountain fastnesses, where the insurgents had accumulated 
large quantities of supplies, arms and ammunition, and into which the 
Spaniards, in their operations against them, had never been able to 
penetrate, practically closed the campaign, and the ride of two days’ 
duration to Malolos, where we took the train for Manila, was re- 
sumed. But who, for an instant, had a thought of the grim spectre 
that hung on our trail? With startling effect the announcement went 
abroad, in the early morning of December 19, 1900, but a few days 
after his return from his arduous duties in the field, that Henry 
G. Lawton, major general commanding the first division of the 8th 
army corps, had fallen at San Mateo, twelve miles out from Manila, 
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by a bullet fired from a rifle in an insurgent’s hands.* The duties 
of the medical director, using an obsolete phrase, onerous and trying 
as they had been in the field, had been performed practically without 
clerical assistance, but now the occasion was favorable and required 
that the machinery of his office, as belonging to the head of a separate 
and independent staff department, be perfected and put in smooth 
operation with as little delay as possible. To this task I addressed my- 
self in all haste, and with my best endeavors. In order to handle prop- 
erly and methodically the volume of official matter that must necessa- 
rily pass through and be referred to that office, a well selected and 
competent clerical force, with each individual member assigned to a 
distinctly defined sphere, is indispensable. This was all accomplished 
in due season. 

In consequence of the death of the lamented Lawton, the admirable 
gentleman and able soldier, Major General John C. Bates succeeded 
to the command of the first division on the following 4th of January, 
1900. Steps had already been taken for the mobilization, equipment 
and concentration of an expeditionary force of six regiments of in- 
fantry and two of cavalry for the invasion of the section of country 
just below Manila, embraced in the provinces of Cavite, Laguna, 
Batangas and Tayabas, territory that up to this time had been in ex- 
clusive possession of the insurgents. The administrative features of 
this command during the active stage of the expedition were among 
the most important and difficult that had taxed the resources and 
energies of the medical department, individually as well as collective- 
ly, but in the results achieved demonstrated its capacity to meet 
almost any emergency, on reasonable notification, while out of it all 
were derived many valuable lessons for application on future oc- 
casions should they ever arise. As the command advanced and it 
became expedient at different points to station troops, in greater or 
smaller garrisons or detachments, as at Tayabas, Lucban, Majayjay, 
San Jose, Lipa, Taunaun, San Pablo, Santa Tomas, Indan, Silang, 
Das Marinas.and Imus and so on, something after the fashion of what 
had been done in General Lawton’s march through northern Luzon, 
provision was, in every instance, made for the proper care of the sick 


*A vague story was, for a time, in circulation to the effect that the shot 
that killed General Lawton was ‘fired by a deserter from our own ranks, but 
there has never been anything to confirm the report. It is generally held that 
he was killed by a Filipino sharpshooter, who sheltered himself in the belfry 
of a convent just across the river from the American line. The bullet that 
passed through the upper part of the chest and pierced the arch of the corto 
was evidently a Mauser.—P. 
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and wounded. The equipment in these instances ranged from a mere 
dispensary, with an acting hospital steward or private of the hospital 
corps, to a complete regimental outfit, its proportions being determined 
by the size of the command, its distance and accessibility to some more 
central amply supplied and definite strategical point. 

The number of sick and wounded at these interior hospitals or 
sanitary stations was limited by orders from my office in Manila, the 
overflow being taken by ambulances to the bases, from which again, 
in case of crowding, they were brought by water to the general 
hospitals in the city. The dry season and fairly good roads favored 
the carrying out of these plans. In anticipation of the rainy season, 
when land transportation for wheeled vehicles is almost out of the 
question, medical officers at stations likely to be permanent, were 
ordered to prepare requisitions covering a period of six months, and 
in this way they became supply officers for the more interior stations. 
After April 7th, 1900, the First Division ceased to exist, and, instead, 
by orders from headquarters Eighth Army Corps, the department of 
Southern Luzon was created, and by the same order I became the 
chief surgeon. The character of the operations that had preceded the 
division of the archipelago into military departments had been very 
much in the nature of a “mix up,” so that no well defined lines could 
be drawn marking off brigades, either by organizations or territorial 
limitations. In consequence of this there was an unavoidable incom- 
pleteness in the organization of the medical department which made 
it necessary for nearly all the regimental surgeons to report direct 
to the office of the chief surgeon of the Southern Department, thus 
imposing upon him an amount of work and undivided responsibility 
by no means light. But in natural sequence to the order creating 
departments, came an order from General Bates defining certain 
military districts and assigning a general officer over each, in other 
words, converting them into brigades. I then recommended to the 
general the assignment to each district commander, of a brigade 
surgeon, designating their names, and framed a circular of instructions 
for their guidance, as follows. : 

“The functions of administration will devolve largely upon the 
chief surgeons of districts, who will at all times keep themselves in 
close touch with the chief surgeon of the department. They will 
constitute the channel of communication between him and the regi- 
mental surgeons, in all matters, except when emergency temporarily 
requires a departure from this rule. All reports and papers of a 
routine character required of the regimental surgeons must be rendered 
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with promptitude, and to this end telegraphic communication should 
be utilized freely. This applies particularly to the weekly sick report, 
forwarded by wire to the chief surgeon of the department, for the 
information of the commanding general. It is expected that the 
chief surgeons of districts will lose no time in putting the machinery 
of their offices in smooth running order in every detail comprehended 
in Regulations, the Manual for the Medical Department, and in 
Circular No. 13, headquarters Department of the Pacific and Eighth 
Army Corps, of February 22, 1900. Their good judgment, energy, 
and efficiency should insure order in administration and promote the 
well being of the command, and to this end periodical inspections of 
the personnel and equipment of the medical department and of the 
sanitation of the camps, constitute an important part of their duties.” 

While relating the foregoing incomplete history of my own ex- 
periences and services in the Philippines, it is but just to say that they 
are not unlike those of many other medical officers, who though 
perhaps not placed in positions embracing so wide a field for the 
exercise of every faculty of resource and energy, were, nevertheless, 
confronted at every step with many difficulties and “much tribulation.” 
Mine were in many respects a reflex, but on a larger scale, of theirs. 
En uno disce omnes. We now return to Letterman. I have taken 
him as a type of medical officer eminently fitted for the highest and 
most responsible position in the military service. But how different 
the conditions that tried his qualifications from those that faced me 
and my confreres in the Orient! How easily on fields like Gettysburg, 
Frederickburg or Chancellorsville he could gallop from one end of 
the line to the other of the great conflict, personally familiarizing 
himself with every aspect of the situation, and by the contagion of 
his example and effect of his presence upon his subordinates, awaken 
them to the highest endeavor in courage, energy and discipline; or 
hasten forward, from his reserves, such additional number of ambu- 
lances, surgeons or hospital corps men as the severity of the firing 
at any given point might demand. 

While what has been said in these pages is from the viewpoint 
of one whose entire service during our great war was rendered in the 
line and staff, in contradistinction to the medical department, and on 
that account might be said to be colored with a bias, it is believed 
to be accurate, and practical withal, in the conception of the nature 
of the duties, the qualifications and responsibilities of some of the 
chief actors in the tragedy of war. From 1861 to 1865, the 
writer followed the flag of the Southern Confederacy, through 
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all its varying fortunes. From Bull Run to the last gun fire on the 
field of Sharpsburg, he was an entered apprentice in the school of 
war, and though but a youth, stood in the ranks with the men behind 
the guns. From that time on to the end, as from his advanced 
position and wider field of observations, he watched and parti- 
cipated in the practical application of the maxims of the great 
captains, his first lesson was improved upon, the game became over- 
poweringly fascinating, and when by and by he found himself march- 
ing forward under the graceful folds of Old Glory, with swelling 
emotions of patriotic pride, then indeed did he realize that “truth is 
stranger than fiction.” 


Junius L. Powe tt, 


Major, Medical Department, U. S. Army. 





PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF AN OFFICER IN 
THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR.* 


[In the following paper we lay before our readers a very valuable historical 
narrative never before printed, which, while to a large extent covering familiar 
ground, is relieved from the dryness of a twice-told tale by the personal flavor 
it derives from being mainly the record of the writer’s own experience. It has 
been faithfully transcribed from the original by the granddaughter of its 
author, Miss Emily Butler, of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, and is printed here 
just as it was written. A certain quaintness of style, which naturally inheres 
in it, will not detract from the pleasure of its perusal. Miss Butler, in trans- 
mitting the manuscript, gives us the following account of her Revolutionary 
ancestor : 

“Deacon Samuel Richards, as he was always called, was for more than thirty 
years the postmaster at Farmington, Connecticut. His ancestor, Thomas Rich- 
ards, was one of the Pilgrim Fathers who first landed at Plymouth, and in 
1636 came through the wilderness with Rev. Mr. Hooker and made the earliest 
settlement at Hartford. As a young man he had entered the Revolutionary 
army, and had served through the whole of that eventful period ‘which tried 
men’s souls.’ As a matter of course he was a member of the Cincinnati Society, 
and fondly cherished the remembrance of the honor of his companions in arms. 
His great delight was to talk of Washington, whom he seemed to almost 
worship, so great was his love and admiration for him. Active and useful, pure 
in morals, sound in principle, his manners combined the grace and neatness of 
the gentleman with the dignity and method of the soldier. Highly intelligent, 
with a remarkably retentive memory, pleasingly communicative; grandfather 
was a welcome guest to old and young. Age sat lightly upon him. Cheerful, 
full of anecdote, especially in respect to the events of the Revolution, his 
presence was everywhere hailed with delight. He was mild and amiable in 
character, but when talking of his military experience his blue eye would 
kindle, and he would draw up his small, spare form to its full height, as he 
described with enthusiasm Washington’s appearance and language to his sol- 
diers. From the time of his entering the army until his death, at the age of 
eighty-eight, he was in the habit of keeping a private journal, and now, after 
these many years, falling heir to his desk of old papers, and reading over his 
military notes, or ‘Original Entries of Revolutionary Incidents,’ as he has 
written on the cover, I am tempted to give them to the public, assuring my 
readers that every word is undoubtedly true. Reading these ‘incidents’ so many 
years after their occurrence from yellow, time-stained paper, and reflecting 
that the hand that penned them has been stilled in death for sixty years, they 
seem not only intensely interesting, but full of sadness and pathos.”] 


*Reprinted from first series of UNITED SERVICE. 
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To my Son: 


Recollecting how much I was entertained in my youth in hearing 
my father narrate incidents which occurred at the siege of Louis- 
burgh, on the island of Cape Breton, in the. year 1745, where he acted 
a part, I conclude it would not be less interesting to you to learn from 
me some of the many incidents with which I became personally ac- 
quainted during the revolutionary war, through which I served from 
the commencement to the end, and coming from an eye-witness in 
whom you can confide; leaving it to you to consult the many able 
historians for general facts and results as they arose in this eventful 
period, and which will be long remembered and passed down to pos- 
terity, and will lose none of their interest for many generations, but 
will rather expand with the advance of empire in this extensive 
republic. 

In narrating incidents it will naturally be supposed that in many 
instances circumstances which led to them, as well as the results which 
followed, will necessarily be involved, in which it is my design to be 
as laconic as the nature of the case will admit; the field and the inci- 
dents are sufficiently ample without much digression or studied re- 
marks. In the year 1774 I had arrived to the age of 21, and, of course, 
able in some measure to understand the accounts of passing events 
and to witness their effects on the public mind. The shutting up of 
the port of Boston after the destruction of the tea on board the ships, 
the arrival of an additional number of regular troops with the accom- 
panying circumstances, as narrated by the historians of the day, suffi- 
ciently opened the drama to the view of common observers of a settled 
design of the British government to persevere in subjecting the 
colonies to a system of taxation, and an equally fixed design of resist- 
ance on the part of the colonies. 

This system of taxing the colonies commenced in 1765, only two 
years after the peace of Paris in 1763. Reasons held up in the discus- 
sions in Parliament on the subject were principally that it was right 
that the colonies should help to reimburse the expenses of the war 
which was carried on principally for their defence and protection. 
The colonists objected, pleading their charter rights and the common 
rights of citizens and subjects that none are to be taxed without their 
own consent, and the colonists not being represented in Parliament 
could have no voice in the case. The stamp act of 1765, repealed in 
1768, the succeeding duty on paper, paints, etc., and the strong effort 
by the duty on tea in 1773, were tests to try the right and power of the 
mvther country to tax the colonies, and the resistance of the colonies 
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was in principle to oppose the right, as not existing. After the de- 
struction of the tea at Boston, the British Parliament came to the 
strong resolution that they had a right to bind the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever. ; 

This was the climax at which the subject had arisen,—the British 
government persevering in these measures, and the colonies uniformly 
resisting. These things are fully treated in history, and are only in- 
serted to keep in mind the foundation of the war of Independence and 
the separation of the colonies from the mother country. The firing of 
the British soldiery on the unarmed citizens of Boston, the burning of 
the Gaspée schooner, a government vessel, in the harbor of Newport, 
the constant custom of the British of impressing our seamen wherever 
found on the high seas, all served to keep up and increase the acri- 
mony between the mother country and the colonies. One of our 
whale-vessels arriving in the harbor of Newport while the Gaspée 
schooner was lying there, one of her officers came on board and de- 
clared his design of impressing one of the crew. The captain made a 
mark in some salt, and declared to the officer if he passed that he would 
harpoon him. The officer, regardless of the threat, advanced, on which 
the captain thrust the harpoon at him, which caused his death. 

The colonies received regular information of the plans maturing in 
Parliament during the winter of ’74 and ’75 for bringing the colonists 
to submission, of the reinforcement of the army in Boston, the appoint- 
ment of Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne as lieutenant generals to com- 
mand, of hiring 12,000 Hessian auxiliary, to be employed jointly with 
the British against us. In the autumn of 1774 and during the suc- 
ceeding winter companies of minute men were formed in most of the 
towns and villages of New England, which were drilled and exercised 
with great attention. The news of the action at Lexington, which was 
on the 19th of April, 1775, operated like electricity on the public mind, 
already prepared for the bursting of the volcano. (The British march 
out from Boston to Lexington to destroy some stores of the Ameri- 
cans ; they fired on a militia company ; the fire is returned ; the British 
made a precipitate retreat toward Boston, being fired on by the militia 
of the country; Boston is shut up; the men from the adjoining towns 
assemble in army and invest it; bodies of men hastily raised and 
formed around Boston to keep the British in.) 

By the 5th of May, 1775, a company of 100 men, including officers, 
was enlisted in the town of Farmington, in Connecticut, to serve seven 
months, and in ten days were on their march towards Boston, which 
was then completely shut up. This company was composed princi- 
pally of the sons of yeomen or farmers, who furnished their own arms 
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and clothing, and was commanded by Captain, afterwards Colonel, 
Noadiah Hooker. It was not necessary to urge any one to enlist; it 
was only to receive the most promising of those who offered them- 
selves to complete the number. I hold this up as a sample of what 
was transacting in almost every town in Connecticut, and probably 
through New England, to show the spirit which pervaded the mass of 
the people; and I presume that female influence in society was never 
more evident than at this time. They appeared to vie with their 
brethren in sustaining the idea of a fixed and determined resistance 
to the tyrannic measures carried on against. us. (This spirit was con- 
tinued by them in a good degree through the war.) 

The few days previous to their marching were occupied in pre- 
paring clothing and necessaries for the service. A few of the men had 
served in the last French war, and therefore could instruct their com- 
rades how to conduct and manage in their new vocation. Previous to 
their marching a day was set apart for religious worship ; the minister 
prepared and delivered an appropriate discourse to the company at the 
church. This, like all other public addresses of the day, was calcu- 
lated to add a stimulus to those engaged for the service before them, to 
admonish and urge them, while persevering with firmness and forti- 
tude, to put their trust in God for success in so righteous a cause. The 
last week in May the company began their march, and I accompanied 
them as a volunteer, with the same enthusiastic feelings of almost 
every one, a small proportion of tories excepted, and amidst the bene- 
dictions of friends and connections. 

The parting scene, the mutual adieux of connections, was very 
interesting and impressive. The men had a fixed expectation and a 
strong desire of meeting the British in real combat; those feelings 
absorbed the more:serious ones. Two wagons were furnished to con- 
vey the baggage and the provision, which was abundantly furnished 
by families gratuitously. The first day carried them to East Hartford, 
fifteen miles, where they were received and lodged in the most friendly 
manner in the houses of the families, all striving how to best accom- 
modate them. They marched about thirty miles a day, through Bos- 
ton, North Coventry, Pomfret, Ashford, Thomson, Douglass, and 
Deadham, colors flying and music playing as they passed through a 
town, much, apparently, to the gratification of the assembled specta- 
tors, this being the first regular company passing to the scene of action 
on that road. 

Arriving at Jamaica plains, a parish in Roxbury, they fell under 
the command of General Ward, of Massachusetts, who was stationed 
there to command and review the troops as they should arrive. This 
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company formed part of the regiment commanded by Colonel Wyllys, 
of Hartford, Conn., and, with the other companies on their arrival, 
were quartered in the houses and outbuildings of the inhabitants, who 
treated them with the greatest kindness and attention. The ofders 
were for the troops to parade at daybreak and march to their alarm- 
post, the summit of the hill in the center of Roxbury looking towards 
Boston neck, there remain till about sun an hour high, awaiting the 
movement of the enemy; should he make any, then return to quarters 
for breakfast. This continued until the morning of the 17th of June, 
when the repairing to our alarm-post was hastened by information 
that the enemy was advancing across the neck towards us; on reaching 
our posts we saw them retreating back on the neck. They then opened 
a severe fire upon us from their batteries on the neck, which killing 
but one of our men, we moved back beyond the range of their shot. 
We being now informed of the real object and designs of the enemy, 
and placed on an elevated situation, could plainly see all their move- 
ments in crossing the ferry over to Charlestown, advancing through 
the town to Breed’s hill, since called Bunker’s hill. 

Our troops having the previous night commenced a slight breast- 
work there, the enemy’s object was to dislodge them, which occasioned 
the severe battle which ensued. This battle, being an important point 
or link in the great change of events which accompanied our arduous 
struggle for independence, deserves particular notice. It appeared that 
some time was occupied in crossing the ferry (an arm of the sea which 
separates Boston from Charlestown) and forming into order for battle. 
I saw their advance up the hill by the cloud of dust which was raised. 
In this interim, if it may be so called, the enemy kept up a constant 
cannonade upon’ our troops from a battery on Copp’s hill, at the north 
end of the town of Boston and Charlestown (which is situated on a 
peninsula), on one side of which lay a British ship of the line—the 
Somerset, of 64 guns—and a tender, and on the other, or Mystic 
side, was placed several Gundaloes ; from both of those a constant can- 
nonade was kept up across the neck to prevent our troops from rein- 
forcing the party on the hill. 

You may judge in some measure of the intensity of our feelings 
while viewing the passing scene in all its complicated points, concen- 
trating in the great conflict then commenced, though I am sure none 
but a soldier can fully realize those feelings to view our brethren in 
arms, momentarily awaiting the attack,—which I can assure you from 
experience is a moment interesting in the extreme,—to see and hear 
the roar of the musketry, which commenced about ten o’clock, to see 
the enemy fall back twice before the deadly fire of our musketry, and 
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then the dispersing of our troops, and the shout of the victors; the 
beautiful town of Charlestown in flames (I refer you to General Bur- 
goyne’s letter, that I subjoin, as giving a lively picture) ; and a counter- 
part of the scene on the British side will add to the impression, if not 
already arrived to a climax. 

Extract of a private letter written by General Burgoyne: 

“Boston is a peninsula joined to the main land only by a narrow 
neck, which in the first of the troubles General Gage fortified; arms of 
the sea and harbor surround the rest. On the other side of one of these 
arms, to the north, is Charlestown, or rather was, for it is now rubbish, 
and over it a large hill, which is also, like Boston, a peninsula. To 
the south of the town is a still larger scope of ground, containing 
three hills, joining also to the main by a tongue of land, and called 
Dorchester neck. The heights above described, both to north and 
south, in the soldier’s phrase, command the town,—1. e., give an op- 
portunity of erecting batteries above any you can make against them, 
and consequently they are much more advantageous. It was abso- 
lutely necessary we should make ourselves masters of these heights, 
and we proposed to begin with Dorchester, because from particular 
situations of batteries and shipping—too long to describe, and unin- 
telligible to you if I did—it could evidently be effected without any 
considerable loss. Everything was accordingly disposed. My two 
colleagues and myself, who, by the bye, have never differed in an iota 
of military sentiment, had in concert with General Gage formed the 
plan. Howe was to land from transports on one point, Clinton on the 
center, and I was to cannonade from the causeway on the neck, each 
to take advantage from circumstances. The operation must have been 
very easy. This was to have been executed on the 18th of June. On 
the 17th, at dawn .of day, we found the enemy had pushed entrench- 
ments with great diligence during the night, on the heights of Charles- 
town, were there in force, and we evidently saw that every hour gave 
them new strength. It therefore became necessary to alter our plan 
and attack’on that side. Howe, as second in command, was detached 
with about 2,000 men, and landed on the outer side of the peninsula, 
covered by shipping, without any opposition; was to advance from 
thence up the hill which was over Charlestown, where the strength of 
the enemy lay. He had under him Brigadier General Pigot. Clinton 
and myself took our stand—for we had not a fixed post—in a large 
battery directly opposite to. Charlestown, and commanding it, and also 
reaching to the heights above it, and thereby facilitating Howe’s attack. 

“Howe’s disposition was extremely soldierlike; in my opinion it 
was perfect. As his first line advanced up the hill they met with a 
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thousand impediments from stone fences, and were much exposed. 
They were also exceedingly hurt by musketry from the town of 
Charlestown, though Clinton and I did not perceive it till Howe sent 
us word by a boat, and desired us to set fire to the town. No sooner 
said than done; we threw in a parcel of shells, and the whole was in 
flames. Our battery afterwards kept up an incessant fire upon the 
height. It was seconded by a number of frigates and floating bat- 
teries and one ship of the line. And now ensued one of the greatest 
scenes of war that can be conceived. If we looked to the right, Howe’s 
Corps, ascending the hill in the face of entrenchments, and in very 
disadvantageous grounds, warmly engaged; to the left, the enemy 
pouring in fresh troops by thousands over the land, and in the arm 
of the sea our ships and floating batteries cannonading them. Straight 
before us, a large and noble town is one great blaze; the church- 
steeples, being all of timber, were great pyramids of fire above the 
rest. Behind us, the church-stecples, and heights, and our own camp 
covered with spectators of the rest of our army which was disengaged. 
The hills all around the country crowded with spectators of the enemy, 
all in anxious suspense. The roar of cannon, mortars, and muskets, 
the churches crashing down, ships on the stocks, and whole streets 
falling together in ruin fill the ear. 

“The storm of the redoubt, with the objects above described to fill 
the eye, and the reflection that perhaps a defeat was a final loss of the 
British empire in America to fill the mind, made the whole a picture 
and complication of horror and importance beyond any it came to my 
lot to witness. I much lament Tom’s absence; it was a sight for a 
young soldier that the longest service may never furnish again; and 
had he been with me he would likewise have been out of danger, for 
except two cannon balls, that went a hundred yards over our heads, 
we were not in any part of the direction of the enemy’s fire. A mo- 
ment of the day was critical. Howe’s left was staggered; two bat- 
talions had been sent to reinforce them on the beach, running in 
embarrassment which way to march. Clinton, then all for business, 
took the part, without waiting for orders, to throw himself into a boat 
to head them. This reinforcement moved to our left, and poured their 
fire down through our entrenchments, which was the point on which 
the battle turned. Clinton arrived in time to be of service; the day 
ended with glory, and the success was most important considering the 
ascendancy it gives the regular troops; but the loss was uncommon in 
officers for the number engaged. Howe was untouched, but his aide- 
de-camp, Captain Sherwin, was killed. Jordan, a friend of Howe’s, 
who came to see the campaign, a shipmate of ours on board the 
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Cerberus, and who acted as aide-de-camp, badly wounded. Pigot was 
unhurt, but behaved like a hero. 

“You will see the list of the lost. Poor Colonel Abecrombie, who 
commanded the grenadiers, died yesterday of his wounds. Captain 
Addison, our poor old friend, who arrived but the day before, and was 
to have dined with me on the day of the action, was also killed; his 
son was on the field at the time. Major Mitchell is slightly wounded. 
Young Chetwynde’s wound is also slight. Lord Percy’s regiment has 
suffered the most, and behaved the best ; his Lordship was not in the 
action. Lord Rawdon behaved like a charm; his name is established 
for life.” 

The above is copied from a London newspaper, and will be read 
with deep interest. It is well known that a soldier has nothing to do 
but to obey his orders. My position was a most painful one, being on 
the hill in Roxbury, from whence I could see all the general move- 
ments without the opportunity of sharing in the most active parts. 
Every real soldier knows the extreme solicitude felt on such an occa- 
sion. Colonel Grosvenor, who performed a very active part on that 
day, being in the heat of the battle, narrated to me many striking in- 
cidents which occurred during the battle. Major Pitcairn, of the 
British marines, mounting the top of the ditch, our works having ar- 
rived to no greater point than that, exclaimed, “Disperse, ye rebels!” 
when one of our men instantly shot him through, and he fell in the 
ditch. A soldier, just by the side of General Putnam, had leveled his 
gun at Major Small, aide-de-camp to General Howe, on which Putnam 
struck it aside with his sword, exclaiming, “Don’t kill that man. I 
love him as I do my brother.” Colonel Trumbull told me that General 
Small repeated this to him in London, with tears in his eyes, on in- 
quiring if Putnam was still living. 

I little’'thought on that day of the important results which the bat- 
tle of Bunker’s hill was to produce in this our beloved country, through 
Europe, and the whole civilized world, both in a political and a relig- 
ious view. The British official returns stated their loss at 1,052 killed 
and wounded; our loss, as published, was between 300 and 400. Dur- 
ing the whole day and the ensuing night the enemy kept up a constant 
discharge on us with cannon and mortars. The next day we heard a 
continued tolling of bells in the town from morning till night, while 
they were burying their dead who had fallen in the battle. Three days 
after this we received our tents, and pitched them on Heath’s hill, a 
part of General Heath’s estate, in the western part of the town of 
Roxbury, in full view of the town of Boston and the vicinity. Usual 
camp duty now became constant. 
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General Washington arrived a few weeks after the battle, and 
established his headquarters at Cambridge, where the greatest body of 
our troops lay. I occasionally saw General Lee, accompanied by his 
two hounds. On becoming known to General Spencer, he asked, and 
I accepted, his invitation to reside in his family as a private secretary. 
I here found Dr. Cogswell as one of the family and regimental sur- 
geon. Here I first became acquainted with Captain, since General 
Henry Champion, and Dr. John Watrous, and my intimacy with them 
has continued through life. Many gentlemen from the interior of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut visited our encampment. I found Dr. 
Gorden, the officiating minister of Roxbury, a well-informed and tal- 
ented man. He wrote a concise history of the pending war. Almost 
every night the enemy would open a cannonade from their batteries on 
the neck. The balls were 24-pounders, and almost every house in the 
center of the town was pierced by them or shattered by the bursting of 
their bombs. 

Our advanced guards occupied some buildings near the gorge of 
the neck; the enemy, knowing this, directed their shot towards them. 
One night their fire was uncommonly severe towards one of the guard- 
houses, and, being informed that three or four of the guards were 
killed, I went in the morning to view the place. The bodies were 
removed, and where one man was dashed to pieces by a cannon-ball I 
saw pieces of his entrails, and the blood sticking against the adjoining 
wall where he was standing. We had a small, poor work raised of 
earth for the defense of our sentinels. When the enemy was firing 
briskly a soldier peeped over the parapet to look out, when a ball just 
pierced the edge of the parapet, and entered his body at the upper part 
of the breast-bone; its force being nearly spent, it remained in his 
body. I had just arrived, when two men took hold of his feet and 
raised him up, and the ball dropped out at the place where it entered. 
It appeared to be a twelve-pounder. 

The almost constant fire of the enemy produced one effect probably 
not contemplated by them,—it hardened our soldiers rapidly to stand 
and bear fire. When their balls had fallen and became still, the men 
would strive to be the first to pick them up to carry to a sutler to ex- 
change for spirits. At one time they came near paying dear for their 
temerity. A bomb had fallen inic a barn, and in the daytime it could 
not be distinguished from a cannon-ball in its passage ; a number were 
rushing in to seize it when it burst and shattered the barn very much, 
but without injuring any one. The barn was used as a barrack. Our 
guards now performed duty with the utmost vigilance, the patrols 
were alert, watching if the enemy was making any movement. The 
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capture by Captain Manly and Captain Mugford of the two enemy’s 
vessels in Boston Bay by our seamen, loaded with warlike stores of 
almost every kind, proved a very seasonable supply to us, as we were 
very deficient in those articles. Captain Mugford was lost overboard 
and drowned. 

In July the arrival of Captain, afterwards General, Morgan with 
his company of Virginia riflemen in their hunting shirts was rather a 
novel sight to us. About the middle of August we had erected some- 
_ what of a regular fort on the summit of the hill in Roxbury, in which 

was placed three 24-pound cannon, which being all discharged at once 
carried their balls quite into the works of the enemy on the neck, and 
one at least must have taken effect, as I saw the next March where a 
ball had entered their guard-house, breaking and carrying away a 
beam, and I saw the marks of the blood around the place. This was 
the first instance of our showing the enemy that we had heavy cannon, 
and it gratified our men to see it. 

The season passed on from this time without anything more than 
the ordinary occurrences of a siege. One day the enemy sent out two 
floating batteries upon the Bay, and advancing in full view towards 
our encampment, opened their fire; but their balls all fell short of us, 
much to our amusement. As the autumn advanced a large number of 
cur men fell sick of dysentery, that scourge of camps, and some of 
fevers, but there was not a very great number of deaths, though some 
fine youths fell victims to those diseases. 

In November and December, as the term our soldiers had enlisted 
for was about expiring, General Washington strongly persuaded them 
to remain in service a month or two longer until the militia, which 
were ordered in, should arrive. To this they reluctantly submitted. 
I will now, therefore, take a stride to the closing of the campaign, as 
it might be called. The beginning of December the troops abandoned 
their tents and occupied the various buildings which the inhabitants 
had left vacant as temporary barracks until February, when a line of 
slight barracks was completed as near the gorge of the neck as pru- 
dence dictated, just in the front of which stretched a narrow marsh, 
and the barracks placed on the rising bank just east of it, and partially 
covered by the bank. 

The enemy, knowing our position, would almost every night open 
their fire from their batteries on the neck with shot and shells, which, 
generally passing over us, fell in the marsh, where the bombs bursting 
gave us much amusement, which, however, was sometimes interrupted 
by a ball passing through a barrack. One night a ball passed through 
my apartment in the barrack, a few feet over me as I lay in my berth. 
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Such things having become so common, we thought little of them. I 
was now serving under my first commission as a subaltern with all the 
ardor which I suppose is usually felt by ardent youth in similar cir- 
cumstances. Our advanced guards were posted quite on to the Neck. 
No buildings were then standing there, and no fires could be kept up, 
as it would draw the enemy’s fire towards them. The winter being 
severe, it was rather uncomfortable to pass a whole winter night there. 
But, without being accused of boasting, I think I may say that patriot- 
ism had its share in stimulating us. Our only way to avoid freezing 
was to be constantly walking, running, or jumping. Our immediate 
duty was to watch the movements of the enemy at the Neck, supposing 
they might make a sortie from there. We knew that any general 
movement would be by attacking at some point where we were not so 
well prepared to receive and oppose them. The planning, we knew, 
must be by our commanding officer of the army. 

The eventful year of ’76 now opened, and information being trans- 
mitted to us by our friends in England that very active measures were 
taking there for our subjugation, that the army and navy employed 
against us was to be greatly reinforced, that 12,000 German troops 
were hired to be employed against us, that in parliament, among other 
strong measures, a resolution was passed “That parliament had a right 
to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever.” Such information, in- 
stead of disheartening us, served to nerve us for the struggle to main- 
tain our charter rights or “die in the last ditch.” In February things 
became more active with us: a large number of militia arrived from 
the country; parties were sent into the swamps to prepare materials 
and make up Facines. On the night of the 2d of March our batteries, 
both on the Roxbury and Cambridge side, commenced and continued 
discharge of shot on the town; some of the balls fell in the town, for 
after we had entered it, a gentleman, in whose house General Pigot 
had lodged, showed me the hole where one of our cannon balls had 
passed a little way over his bed where he was sleeping. During our 
fire, on the night of the 4th of March, a detachment from our army 
moved on to the heights of Dorchester point. This is also a peninsula 
joined.to the main by a narrow neck. On this was placed, on the side 
looking towards the enemy, a line of bundles of pressed hay to defend 
our troops from the enemy’s fire while passing it. 

_(March 3d a 14-inch mortar, which among other stores was cap- 
tured in the ordnance-brig by Captain Manly, was burst in firing from 
our lines on the enemy in Boston. We had set a high value on it; 
called it the Congress ; it wounded one or two in bursting, but killed 
none.) This detachment proceeded to the top of the hill, and immedi- 
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ately commenced making a redoubt, entrenching tools and Facines 
being carried there and ready. The next morning at eight o’clock a 
relief was sent on, of which I was one. In passing the neck, the tide 
having overflowed it, I found my boots filled with mud and water, but 
we had no dry clothes with us, nor any time or opportunity for chang- 
ing. Of this event I think some remarks more than a mere passing 
notice are proper. In perusing the various histories of the Revolu- 
tionary War I have ever thought that the possessing of, and fortifying 
the heights of Dorchester by the American army in March, ’76, was 
passed over in too summary and slight a manner. Readers of history 
generally seem to be looking for descriptions of bloody battles and 
counting the number of killed and: wounded, but the real philanthro- 
pist must experience a higher gratification in contemplating a series 
of firm, prudent, and judicious arrangements tending to effect a great 
object without one of those sanguinary conflicts which so strongly 
interest the feelings of most readers. The facts and results now under 
consideration affords a striking exhibition of that foresight and ar- 
rangement alluded to. 

Having carried you to the top of the hill on Dorchester Point, 4 
was one of the 2d detachment, and which relieved the first in occupy- 
ing and fortifymg the hill. The safety of the troops in passing the 
narrow neck on the hill was secured by two lines of bundles of pressed 
hay, as if the General remembered the exposure of the troops in cross- 
ing Charlestown to Bunker hill the year before. On the summit of 
the hill I found a redoubt was begun well calculated for defence in 
case of attack. Outside the parapet were casks filled with sand and 
placed in the ditch without the parapet, so that a slight touch would 
set them rolling down the hill, which was very steep on every side, and 
thus break the rank of the enemy on their advance. On the afternoon 
of the 6th we very plainly saw the enemy in motion in the town. 
Dense columns of troops moving down the main street to the wharf 
and embarking on board the ships, which moved down the harbor 
and formed in a kind of crescent at some distance from the hill. Most 
of the next day was spent by those ships in beating up nearer to our 
port, the wind being ahead. We continuing our work incessantly in 
completing the redoubt, being urged to exertion by a full expectation 
of being attacked by the enemy’s troops we had seen embark on board 
the ships. We had no time to spare for reflecting on and counting the 
cost of the issue of the expected battle. We did not work literally 
with our arms in our hands, but they were lying by our sides, and it 
is presumed that every one ardently wished for the opportunity of 
showing the enerny what freemen would do when contending for their 
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just rights. No one needed stimulating to the performance of his 
duty, as every one possessed the inclination. 

As night approached an uncommonly severe southeast rain storm 
came on, with very high wind and in all its force, but the severity of 
the storm did not stop our work, which we pushed forward with the 
utmost alacrity. The next morning presented to the view of the enemy 
a regular fort far advanced to completion, and to our view three ships 
below apparently in a very disorderly condition. The day passed with- 
out anything worthy of particular notice. You may form some faint 
idea of our situation,—thoroughiy drenched by the copious rain, ex- 
hausted by severe exertion and want of refreshment, and, of course, 
without cover. At evening we broke ground on Nook or Nuke Point, 
a small hill very near the water, opposite South Boston. The enemy 
could plainly hear the sound of our entrenching tools, on which they 
opened and continued an incessant cannonade, with a general direc- 
tion towards this point. I counted the number of discharges up to 
about 1,500 during half an hour, and then left off counting. This 
firing was continued through the night, and the morning shewed a 
novel sight. The ground all around where the work had been carried 
on appeared as if it had been plowed irregularly, and a very great 
number of cannon balls were picked up; but, strange as it may seem, 
there were but three killed during the night,—a surgeon’s mate and 
two privates. 

By the enemy’s inactivity for several succeeding days we concluded 
they had abandoned the idea of attacking our fort. This comparative 
inactivity continued until the 17th of the month, when the whole of 
our troops were paraded and commenced our march into Boston, it 
being announced that the enemy were evacuating the town and pro- 
ceeding directly to Halifax. I had the gratification of being selected 
to carry the American flag at the head of the column, which entered 
from the Roxbury side. When arrived in the town numerous inc1- 
dents crowded upon our view. I can particularize but few of them. 
The burst of joy shown in the countenances of our friends so long shut 
up and domineered over by an insulting enemy; the meeting and 
mutual salutations of parents and children and other members of 
families, having been separated and continued separated by the sudden 
shutting up of the town after the battle of Lexington; the general 
dilapidation of the houses, several churches emptied of all the inside 
work and turned into riding schools for their cavalry; all the places 
which had been previously used for public resort torn to pieces, and 
at the stores around the wharves groceries, particularly salt, were in a 
state Of destruction. As I was the bearer of the flag I attracted some 
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attention, and was constantly pressed with invitations to “call in and 
take a glass of wine with me.” I saw the last boat of the enemy put 
off and proceed to the shipping. It was generally understood that an 
informal, not an official, agreement was made between the British 
commander and the selectmen of the town that in case the troops were 
not in any way interrupted at their departure the town should not be 
burnt. 

The next day I went to view Bunker hill, and the works appeared 
as if they had been dictated by Vauban, at least the plan. A variety 
of associations of ideas crowded on my mind on recalling the scenes of 
the 17th of June of the last year, too numerous and impressive to dwell 
upon as not coming within my present plan. The next day I went 
and viewed the works on Castle island. The enemy had endeavored 
to blow up every useful part of the works; in many instances they had 
succeeded, in others but partially. They had broken off the trunnions 
of all the heavy cannon, and, in addition, had spiked them. Everything 
was mutilated and rendered useless. I was invited to take lodgings at 
the house of a respectable widow lady, Mrs. C., and was treated with 
the utmost hospifality during the few days of my stay in the town. 

On the 25th of the month the troops began their march by regi- 
ments towards New York, the inhabitants of which were in great fear, 
and were fortifying their streets under the direction of General Lee, 
and by the 4th of April twenty-one regiments had moved on, ours 
being one of the number, five regiments being left to garrison the town. 
We passed through Dedham and proceeded on the direct route through 
Attleboro, Seaconkplain, a sterile region, and arriving at Providence, 
enjoyed a pleasing view of that flourishing town at the head of naviga- 
tion of that river. We proceeded on through a barren part of Rhode 
Island to the border of Connecticut, where the lands, buildings, and 
general improvements appeared much better. Arriving at New Lon- 
don, we found we had to wait for vessels to be provided to transport 
us to New York. Here we waited five days, still enjoying the hospi- 
tality of the citizens, but the men drawing their own rations and cook- 
ing for themselves. I was hospitably entertained during our stay at 
the house of a namesake. While at New London went on board Com- 
mander Hopkins’ ship, he having returned from his expedition to the 
island of New Providence, where he seized a considerable quantity of 
military stores belonging to the British. The powder taken was pe- 
culiarly needed. Everything about the ship appeared in a forlorn 
condition, having had no repairs since a running fight she sustained 
with a British ship on her way home, she having succeeded in captur- 
ing the ship’s tender. 
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The fifth day I went on board a sloop with about 100 of the regi- 
ment, at the beginning of a northeast rain storm, and were driven 
rapidly on through the sound. In passing through Hurlgate, or, as it 
is popularly called, Hellgate, our vessel ran on the middle rock, an un- 
pleasant and dangerous circumstance indeed. As the vessel ran on at 
high tide, when it ebbed she slid off without sustaining any injury. 
On our arrival at New York we were at first canteened in the empty 
houses of the citizens, many of them having left the city to be away 
from the ensuing scenes. We were soon furnished with tents, and en- 
camped on an open plot of ground called the Jews’ burying-ground, 
given up for cows to graze upon. For two or three weeks we were 
actively employed in constructing fortifications around the city, on 
Governor’s and Long Island, besides furnishing guards at the various 
points. Incidents were not wanting to occupy our attention. Being 
on guard one day, and walking in the front of a large sugar-house 
filled with British prisoners, recruits captured in a transport ship, see- 
ing the sergeant relieve the sentry, I heard a female voice making a 
pitiful moan. I stepped to the door and asked the cause of her moan- 
ing. She replied that it was for the loss of all their farming tools on 
board the ship when it was captured. I asked what they were going 
to do with those articles had they kept them. She said that after they 
had subdued the rebels, and taken possession of their lands, they were 
going to work with them. 

About the first of April, General Thomas arrived near Quebec, and 
found our army but a handful, and those, destitute of almost every 
convenience for subsistence, scattered twenty or thirty miles around on 
different guards. The reinforcements from different parts which he 
expected to find there had not arrived. The few who were really on 
the ground he set about collecting together, so as to form them into 
something regular ; but while he was giving such necessary orders, and 
making proper distributions, he died of the smallpox after a very few 
days’ illness: At this junction two or three of the enemy’s frigates 
came in sight of the town from Halifax to reconnoitre, and find in 
what situation the garrison was, the town, and likewise to see if the 
river was clear of ice, so as to be navigable by iarger ships. On their 
coming, in sight, our people, supposing they had brought: a reinforce- 
ment for the garrison, and thinking also that there were more on their 
passage, agreed to retreat while they could with safety; accordingly, 
they collected together, conveyed what artillery and stores they had, 
and marched as far as the three rivers, and there made a fortification 
with a view to making a stand. 

The fatigues our army underwent in this department through the 
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winter was very great. The detachment under Col. Arnold had to 
perform a march of six hundred miles, over a wild, inhospitable coun- 
try, in October and November. When they arrived they found them- 
selves destitute of almost every necessary of life, as well as warlike 
stores for attacking or blockading a city like Quebec, in a country 
where the cold is intense, the inhabitants unable and unwilling to sup- 
ply them with provisions ; nor has their been a post in America of that 
importance so neglected as that; for after the defeat our people were 
very dilatory in sending any kind of succour and relief, either in men, 
money, or provisions. Quebec was assaulted by General Montgomery, 
who had marched from New York, December 31, 1775; Montgomery 
killed, Colonel Arnold wounded. After the death of General Thomas 
the command devolved on General Arnold, who liad moved with 
fifteen hundred men from near Boston, who held it but a short time. 
But to return to affairs nearer home. Five of our regiments were 
ordered to march and join the northern army under the command of 
Brigadier General Thomson, of Virginia, and in April six regiments 
more, under the command of Brigadier General Sullivan, of New 
Hampshire, marched to join the army in that department. On their 
arriving near there our people who were left at the three rivers met 
them near a place called the Cedars, informing them that the enemy 
had been reinforced at Quebec by General Burgoyne and about four 
thousand under him, and that immediately on their arriving at Quebec 
they pursued our troops to three rivers, and obliged them to retreat; 
large numbers of them were sick with the smallpox and in a dispirited 
situation. The number of troops now collected in this department 
amounted to about nine or ten thousand, and in a month’s time near 
half of them were sick with the smallpox and the fatigue of their 
march. The enemy still pushed-on, and arrived at the Cedars, while 
our troops retreated before them. 

» While the enemy were at the Cedars, General Thomson agreed to 
attack them; he accordingly went himself, at the head of about 
fifteen hundred. men, to execute his plan, but his guides, missing the 
road, led them round about in swamps and morasses till they were 
(discovered by the enemy, who were ready to receive them. A small 
action ensued, but our troops not being able to come on properly to 
the charge, by reason of the badness of the ground, General Thomson 
was surrounded by a superior number of the enemy and made a 
prisoner of, together with four field officers and about twenty or thirty 
men. At this time a party of about three hundred, under command 
of Major Butterfield, was attacked by about sixty regular troops and 
four hundred Indians and Canadians, at a small breastwork they had 
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erected, and surrendered without any opposition. Of this party a 
number were murdered by the savages under the connivance of the 
British officers. General Arnold found means to have those prisoners 
returned by promising to give as many more in exchange, and left four 
captains as hostages to bind him to the performance of his promise. 

In the month of June General Gates was appointed major general 
and commander-in-chief in that department, and set off immediately. 
On his arriving there he found affairs in an unsettled, confused way. 
The army were sick and dispirited; fast retreating before the enemy, 
they made but a short stay at Montreal, Chamblé, St. John’s, Isle Au 
Noix, etc., till they arrived at Ticonderogue. News arrived from 
Great Britain during the spring, by way of the West Indies, of the 
designs of Parliament. During the past Winter their whole attention 
seemed to be taken up about America; people of all ranks were in- 
veterate against us, and viewed us as Rebels, while the most vigorous 
plan was adopted for our subjection, and the most experienced Com- 
manders by land and sea appointed to command. Twelve thousand 
Hessian troops and fifteen hundred other Germans were taken into 
British pay, and sent against America. Levies were made in England 
and Ireland, and the land Army by that means augmented to thirty- 
odd thousand. Lord Howe was appointed to command the fleet, and 
his brother, Gen’] Howe, the land army. The plan of operation agreed 
upon was to send a part of their army to Quebec, a part to the South- 
ward, and the main body to New York; in consequence of which Gen’! 
Burgoyne had been sent to Quebec with about four or five thousand, 
to be joined by a large number of savages and Canadians, and retake 
the fortifications on the Lakes, and penetrate through the country to 
the river Hudson, and go to New York and join the main army there 
under the command of Gen’l Howe, and by that means cut off the 
communication between the Southern and the New England Govern- 
ments, and distress our back settlements. 

General Howe, with the fleet remaining at Halifax, arrived at New 
York the 30th of June, with a large fleet of about twelve thousand 
troops. They came into the bay, and anchored under Staten Island 
shore, where they found a camp and landed a part of their men. 
Finding themselves too weak to attack us, they agreed to lie there, and 
wait for reinforcement of the foreign mercenaries, which they expected’ 
soon. I witnessed with pain the execution of one Thomas Hickey, a 
soldier who had been retained in the family of General Washington. 
He was convicted of being concerned in a plot either to take the life 
of the general, or to assist in taking him personally to deliver up to the 
enemy. 
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July 12th, being on guard on the grand battery, I saw two of the 
enemy’s ships, the Phoenix, of 44 guns, and the Rose, of 28 guns, 
commanded by Wallace, with three tenders, get under weigh, and pass- 
ing our batteries, proceed up the Hudson, not appearing to receive any 
injury from the shot from our batteries. They went up past Kings- 
bridge, as far as Tapan Bay, where they came to anchor. Their design 
was to reconnoitre and learn the position and strength of our works, 
and perhaps find the most convenient place to land their troops. Dur- 
ing our firing on them we had a thirty-two-pounder burst, killing 
three men. The troops had been coming in and joining our army this 
fortnight, which now amounted to about thirty thousand; but as the 
enemy did not attack us immediately, as we expected, our militia, etc., 
drew off, and left the army to consist of about twenty-two thousand. 

The British commissioners having arrived, with Admiral Lord 
Howe at their head, to propose terms of accommodation with the colo- 
nies. Being on guard at the battery, I saw a barge approach from the 
admiral’s ship, and meeting our barge, deliver a package and return. 
This being the first step taken by the commissioners, it attracted much 
notice. They were a submission on our part; on their part offers of 
pardon for the past, and a pacific arrangement to take place between 
the British government and the colonies. This being published in 
history, I need not go into detail. Independency was now declared by 
the Congress on the 4th of July. I used frequently to go on board the 
fire-ships, small vessels preparing with a design to blow up or destroy 
some of the enemy’s ships. 

On the night of the 3rd of August five of our row-gallies proceeded 
up the river, under the command of Colonel Tupper, and commenced 
an attack on one of the enemy’s ships, but without much effect. The 
15th, the adjutant-general of the British army asked and obtained a 
conference with General Washington on the subject of exchanging 
prisoners. The Congress now came to a resolve that if the enemy 
should commit any more inhuman murders on our soldiery whom they 
should take prisoners, that retaliation shouid be made:on them. On 
the night of the 16th our fire-craft succeeded in burning one of the 
enemy’s armed vessels in the North river, in which Sergeant Smith, of 
Connecticut, after applying his match to the train, jumped overboard 
to one of our boats, but was so severely burnt that he died of his 
wounds. The efforts of our fire-crafts here ended, and operations on 
a greater scale commenced. The enemy on Staten Island now set vig- 
orously to fortifying, and laid out very large works. The general 
officers of our army held a council of war to consult whether to attack 
them or not; but it was still concluded best to act on the defensive. A 
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proclamation from Lord Howe was published offering pardon and 
protection to all who should lay down their arms and implicitly submit. 
Of the landing of the enemy on Long Island, on the 22d of the 
month of August, and the general succeeding transactions consequent 
on it at this important crisis, the historian has been copious and un- 
doubtedly correct, so far as he goes; yet a sufficient number of inci- 
dents remain to occupy the attention. Probably no period of our rev- 
olutionary struggle was more critical than this. It is well known that 
at no place had the enemy concentrated a more numerous or better- 
appointed army than now, their foreign mercenary as well as their 
own regular troops having all arrived and landed and begun their 
operations. General Howe was at the head of the British army. Gen- 
eral Washington was himself there, with the flower of our army. 
The day after the landing of the British, the 22d of August, our 
regiment, among others, was ordered on. The part falling to me to 
act was one of the detachment of 2,400 posted at the woody heights of 
Flatbush, about five miles from Brooklyn ferry, and overlooking the 
plain where the enemy lay; we were sent to intercept them. This de- 
tachment was posted in three bodies, and occupied the three passes 
through the hills on the north of the village of Flatbush, where the 
enemy would most probably attempt to force their way. They occu- 
pied the plain southward, and their advanced guards were posted so 
near as that the shot reached us from their German rifles. They also 
annoyed us with grape-shot from their field-pieces. The soldier well 
knows that when the smoke from the muzzle and the vent of the gun 
is seen in the same line with himself the piece points directly towards 
him. I recollect that, seeing the flash of the discharge of a gun, the 
smoke from the muzzle and vent being in a line with me, I stepped be- 
hind a tree while the grape passed, one of which I noticed struck the 
tree. Those being the only passes through which the enemy could 
approach directly, and our force so posted was viewed sufficient to de- 
fend them, both bodies remained in that position until the night of the 
26th. I well remember that all the fore part of the night their front 
guards appeared very active, frequently passing and repassing in front 
of their fires, probably to attract our attention, and to serve as a cover 
for their main object; for at dusk they pushed a large body from their 
right, and by forced march all night by the Bedford road they came in 
the rear of our troops just at daybreak, and the first we knew of it was 
by their firing on our posts, which had completely drawn our attention 
in front, which was soon repulsed; and almost at the same time we were 
attacked in our rear, on which a retreat was ordered, and a scene most 
disastrous to us ensued. Those from the three posts, retreating sepa- 
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rately, were met by the enemy in a solid body and driven back alter- 
nately on either body of the enemy. 

During the night another strong body of the enemy landed on the 
western side, which moved and joined the first assailants, by which 
our troops were hemmed in and their retreat cut off, excepting about 
seven or eight hundred, who made their way through the enemy’s fire 
to our main body entrenched at Brooklyn, of which number I was one. 
The remainder joined General Lord Stirling on the right, he acting as 
brigadier-general of the day. He collected Huntington’s and Small- 
wood’s Connecticut regiments, which, with the stragglers who joined, 
made a body of about one thousand, being part of the twenty-four 
thousand of the main body, the rest having effected their retreat, which 
took place on an advantageous ground, and received the enemy’s at- 
tack with the utmost firmness, repulsing them and making a number 
of prisoners. The enemy’s main body coming up to the combat, our 
troops seeing it in vain to make further resistance, surrendered. We 
being called rebels, the most barbarous treatment was inflicted by the 
enemy. Captain Jewett, of Huntington’s regiment, an officer much 
respected and beloved, of elegant and commanding appearance and 
unquestionable bravery, was murdered in cold blood. Having sur- 
rendered his sword when demanded, the officer, on receiving it, in- 
stantly plunged it through his body. Our wounded were mostly put 
to death by the bayonet. We were indeed hardly pressed by the 
enemy. One of our soldiers near me fired on one of those murderers 
and brought him down. Leaving his own black gun, he seized the 
new bright one of his fallen foe, the bayonet of which was bloody 
more than half its length. 

Our loss on that day you will see stated in history. As I at setting 
out informed you, my narration should be of incidents not mentioned 
by the general historian, and although he has been somewhat particu- 
lar in describing the several points of attack by the enemy and the gen- 
eral results, yet the scenes of this memorable day were so complicated 
that enough remains to be told to occupy an inquisitive mind. No 
mention being made of the wounded, it is presumed that they were 
dispatched by the bayonet. No one unused to such scenes can form 
any just idea of the confused and mixed scenes of that day. In the 
flight, numbers plunged themselves into a mill-pond rather than to fall 
into the hands of the enemy, and were either drowned or shot down. 
The loss on our side amounted to about one thousand, which included 
those captured and the slain. Those of the advanced body who es- 
caped joined their regiments, and the main body formed on a swell of 
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ground at Brooklyn, facing the enemy, and behind a slight body of 
earth hastily cast up, and rails placed on end, as at Bunker Hill. 

Between nine and ten in the morning the enemy approached in 
force. The front column advanced within about twenty or thirty yards 
of the center of our line, their flanks firing on our right, and a general 
attack was momently expected. At this interesting crisis General 
Washington having arrived, rode slowly past our rear, animating and 
encouraging our troops. While passing the place where I was posted 
he said, in an animating tone, which I distinctly recollect, “Remember 
what you are contending for.” The bulk of his speech at this time I 
did not hear, he being too far on my right to be heard. The enemy, 
instead of commencing the attack, moved to their right, and were 
soon obscured from our sight by a small.hill. I never could conceive 
of any good reason for General Howe’s retrograde movement, as it 
appeared by his official letters that he commanded in person through 
the day, except his recollection of the Bunker Hill battle, our troops 
being similarly situated to receive him, and his known tenderness of 
the lives of his men added to a confidence of his ultimate success. 

Let me go back a little. News had arrived from General Lee, at 
Charleston, S. C., that the enemy had been repulsed in attempting to 
land. The particulars are that on the 2d of July two fifty-gun ships 
and six frigates came over the bar, and came close up to the fort on 
Sullivan’s Island, and there commenced a most furious fire on the 
fort; our people returned it with equal spirit, and had the satisfaction 
to see the fleet almost entirely destroyed thereby; as they were within 
half musket-shot from the fort almost every shot did execution. Dur- 
ing the cannonade the enemy attempted three times to land at the 
end of the island, and were as often repulsed. During the action the 
enemy had one hundred and twenty-two killed and wounded. On our 
side were ten killed and twenty wounded. A plan was in the Spring 
adopted to fix a number of fire-ships, and attempt thereby to destroy 
some of the enemy’s fleet. A number of vessels and Chiveaux-De- 
frizes were made and sunk in the channel of the river to stop the ships 
from passing they are now vigorously preparing. August 3d five of 
our row-galleys went up the river and attacked the two ships of the 
enemy’s. . After a brisk cannonade of about three-quarters of an hour 
our galleys made off, by order of Colonel Tupper, who commanded, 
with the loss of nine killed and wounded. Seven shot had gone 
through the Providence galley, as she lay nearest the Phoenix, which 
was within musket-shot ; the whole was conducted with regularity and 
coolness and the enemy much damaged. 

On the night of August 16th we had the good fortune to burn one 
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of the enemy’s tenders in the North river. On the 18th, very early in 
the morning, the shipping came down the river through a brisk fire 
from our batteries. The whole of the enemy’s reinforcement now: ar- 
riving except five thousand Germans, the Southern army after their 
defeat joined the Grand Army. The enemy opened the campaign in 
this department by landing a large body of troops on Long Island, 
and marched up to Flatbush, about five miles from New York ferry; 
this was on the 22d of August. A detachment of our army was ac- 
cordingly sent to intercept them, consisting of twenty-four thousand, 
who were posted at three different places, where the passage was very 
narrow between the hills; they were the only places where they could 
approach directly from their encampment towards our lines ; sufficient 
to defend those passes had the enemy approached that way. Both 
armies appeared silent almost until Monday, the 26th, when the enemy, 
just at evening, decamped and filed off from their right, and by a 
forced march all night they came round the left wing of our guards, 
and just at daybreak of the 27th they appeared in the Bedford road 
between our outguards and the lines. Just at the time of their coming 
in sight a considerable body of them attacked us in front at each post, 
for a diversion to us to prevent our discovering those in our rear, at 
the same time another body landed from the fleet between our outpost 
and our lines, and met those who came round our left; as soon as we 
perceived their design orders were given for us to retreat to the lines, 
but in attempting it we found our retreat nearly cut off ; about seven 
or eight hundred cut their way through, the remainder joined General 
Lord Stirling, who commanded on the right, in consequence of his 
being brigadier of the day; the remainder of Huntington’s and Small- 
wood’s regiment reinforced him, so that his little army consisted of 
about a thousand men, when, after possessing the most advantageous 
ground, he received the enemy’s attack with the intrepidity that be- 
comes heroes, and repulsed them ; the enemy being strongly reinforced, 
renewed the attack, and most of those brave men were killed and 
wounded or imprisoned, only about one hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred got to our army, some by the way of Hull Gate, going round the 
enemy, and some going through their guards. It was then expected 
the enemy would attempt forcing our lines, which were well manned, 
and marched a column within musket-shot of them, but retréated 
without attempting them. 

The state of our army through the day and until the night of the 
29th, when our retreat took place, is justly detailed by the historian. 
Things lay apparently still for the two succeeding days. On the 29th 
of August, just at dusk, we commenced our memorable retreat across 
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from our position at Brooklyn to New York, and an interesting and 
busy scene it was as we brought off most of the stores; but from the 
regularity and order which was preserved, no untoward accident oc- 
curred. Governor’s Island was evacuated the same night. A dense 
fog arose early in the evening and continued all night and till late in 
the morning, and it appeared afterwards that the enemy knew nothing 
of our movement until it was completed. Removing the stores and 
artillery from New York was the next step to be taken, as the enemy 
then possessed our front and both flanks; the army was therefore 
posted so as to favor a good retreat from the city and evacuating it. 
While we were thus preparing to evacuate the city, the enemy were 
preparing to land above us and cut off our retreat ; the movements and 
maneuvers of both armies were therefore calculated to favor their de- 
signs. The enemy moved up and encamped opposite Hornshook, 
erected a battery there, and played briskly on our batteries, which was 
returned as briskly. 

The British having landed on Long Island, General Washington 
wanting to find out their real position, after due inquiry Captain 
Nathan Hale, of the Connecticut line, was selected to be employed as 
a spy, and having proceeded on to the island, pursued his discoveries, 
taking plans, etc., was returning, and fell into the hands of the enemy 
near Brooklyn. The next day he was examined by some board of the 
enemy and convicted as a spy, condemned, and ordered to be executed 
in two hours; was denied his request for an opportunity and time to 
write to friends, and the sentence was carried into effect. He was of 
Glastenbury, Conn., aged twenty-four or five, educated, and of high 
promise. On the evening of the 14th of September the greatest part 
of our troops marched out and encamped opposite the enemy, along 
the bank of the East river, just below Kipp’s bay, about three miles 
from the city, and made lines at the most defensible places. We were 
posted behind a slight intrenchment recently thrown up, opposite and 
near which lay five ships. The general designed to leave the city, 
beginning at seven o’clock in the evening, and at three the guards 
were to march off, but by the solicitations of his other general officers 
he ordered that at three in the morning of the 15th we should repair 
to our lines and to begin our march at daylight. The enemy, perceiving 
by our movements that the critical time was come when they were 
likely to lose the opportunity of hemming us in on the island, drew up 
two fifty-gun ships and two thirty-six-gun frigates close under the 
shore and opened a most furious cannonade on us, which almost lev- 
elled our lines, as they were only proof against musketry. Favored by 
this cannonade they landed about three thousand of their best troops 
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about a mile below Turtle bay or Kipp’s bay. The boats, when they 
had come within about half a mile of shore, turned their course and 
rowed around a point of land which projected out, and carried: them 
about a mile above where we expected them to land, and met with no 
opposition. As we did not in the least expect them here, our lines 
were not as well manned, for our force was mostly opposite the ship- 
ping, and the fire was so surprisingly hot that we could not shift our 
post. The firing from the ships being continued, our slight embank- 
ment was fast tumbling away. Orders were then given for us to se- 
cure a retreat, which was done with as much regularity as the situation 
would admit of, but not without the loss of some mén and baggage. 
The loss was inconsiderable, however. We then marched and took 
possession of the heights of Harlem, and immediately flung up lines 
for our defence. 

The enemy next morning marched on after us, and encamped at 
the extremity of the plain, about three miles distant from us, our regi- 
ment, with some others, being ordered on the Bloomingdale road, to 
march towards Kingsbridge. The weather being unusually hot for 
the season, the men suffered severely from thirst, not finding any water 
until we arrived at a spring near Kingsbridge. On passing by the 
body of the enemy on the hill road, they opened a sharp fire on us with 
their field-pieces, but they being on higher ground than we, their shot, 
as usual in such cases, passed over us. Arriving at the spring, I found 
a great number around it contending for the water. I was shown a 
man lying dead, who, I was told, had died from drinking the water. 
He proved to be Captain Crosby, of the militia, from Connecticut. 
Seeing by the side of the fence a man who they said was dying or 
was dead from drinking the water, I had him raised up and thoroughly 
rubbed, his mouth pried open—his jaws being set—and some brandy 
poured down his throat. I left him recovering, my heart glowing with 
the reflection that I had been the instrument of saving a fellow man 
from immediate death. We were employed the succeeding night in 
throwing up a slight entrenchment on the brow of the hill at Harlem 
Heights, in full expectation of being attacked by the enemy: in the 
morning. When the sun arose I saw the enemy in the plain below us, 
at the distance of about a mile, forming in a line. By accounts after- 
wards their number was said to exceed twenty thousand, and they in- 
deed made a brilliant display by the reflection of the sun’s rays on 
their arms. 

The sharp action which took place that day under the command of 
Colonel Knowlton is so well detailed by the historian I need not repeat 
it. The enemy sent a detachment of about five thousand along the 
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bank of the North river, which our people attacked with spirit and 
about an equal number, and drove them back to their main body. The 
loss on our side was about thirty killed and sixty or seventy wounded. 
The loss to the enemy must have been more than that, as we repulsed 
them after a warm fire of three-quarters of an hour. Here I first saw 
Lieutenant James Munro; he had volunteered to go to the attack on 
our right under the command of Colonel Knowlton. The next day I 
had a mournful duty assigned to me—the command of a covering 
party over the fatigue men who buried the dead which had fallen in 
the action the previous day. I placed myself and party on a small 
eminence, so as to see the men at their work, and to discover the enemy 
should they approach to interrupt them. There were thirty-three 
bodies found on the field; they were drawn to a large hole, which was 
prepared for the purpose, and buried together. One body of a fine- 
limbed young man had been brought into the camp with a bullet-hole 
in the breast near the heart. I was struck with reflection on the force 
of habit to see those fatigue men performing this duty with as little 
apparent concern as they would have performed any common duty. 

The two armies went now to strengthening their lines; we made 
our line so good across at the Height that the enemy dare not attempt 
to force them by storm. The British having a small guard of about 
one hundred on Monterures Island, it was proposed to take them off. 
Accordingly, a detachment of First Lieutenant Cott, one major, four 
captains, eight subordinates, and two hundred rank and file were sent 
to attack them going in boats down Harlem creek. At daybreak they 
had orders to land, when only one boat out of the six landed, with 
forty-six men, who, after a most obstinate struggle, were driven off ; 
the other boat’s crew were so cowardly they dare not land; so those 
who landed fell a sacrifice to the enemy, all except eight. Among 
those who fell was Major Henly, and Major Hatfield taken prisoner. 
This happened on the 3d of September. 

Two of the enemy’s ships, a 44 and a 28-guns, were lying in the 
strait, just south of Hurlgate; a detachment of artillery, with two 
pieces of cannon, was ordered to go in the night and post themselves 
abreast of them, they lying within the range of cannon-shot from our 
shore. The artillery opened their fire on them as soon as light, which 
was briskly returned by the ships. I had the command of a covering 
party of thirty-five men, taking our station on a knoll a little above the 
artillery, so as to watch the motion of the enemy in case of landing. 
The enemy’s fire being brisk, we lay flat on the ground, their cannon- 
balls passing over us. As we lay at the foot of a large rock, one of 
their balls struck the rock above our heads, and fell down just by me, 
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and within my reach. When it became still I felt of it, and found it 
very hot; it was a twenty-four-pounder. The two ships fell down 
with the tide and hauled around behind Blackwell’s island, out of 
the reach of our shot. We did not know the damage we did to them. 
As they lowered down a boat and filled it with men, one of our shot 
capsized the boat, and the men were thrown into the water. We could 
plainly discover that our shot told against the sides of the ships, but 
we did not learn the effect. Captain afterwards Colonel Crane re- 
ceived a slight wound in his heel from one of their shot, which was all 
the injury we sustained. In the hasty retreat from New York our 
tents were left behind, and for some time we lay without cover. I was 
ordered with a small detachment to take charge of sixteen Hessian sol- 
diers, who had been captured a few days before, and crossing the 
North river into Jersey, proceeded. down to Fort Lee, delivering the 
prisoners to the care of General Green. Those were well-built young 
men, very athletic. They were the first Hessians we had taken. As 
we passed along the road they attracted much attention, and procured 
for me many civilities and some substantial refreshment. 

On my return I found the battle of White Plains had taken place, 
and much to my regret I could act no part in it. On the 12th of Octo- 
ber the enemy landed a body of their troops on Frog’s point, in East 
Chester, and another body landed on Rodman’s point. In marching 
up from the point they were opposed by three regiments, which were 
posted behind a stone wall near East Chester Church, who repulsed 
them three several times, but they having a strong reinforcement, our 
people left them the ground, with the loss of only three men. The 
whole of the enemy reinforcement, which consisted of about five thou- 
sand Germans, now arriving, they took the field with a strong army of 
nearly twenty thousand effectives, and our army retreated back to the 
White Plains and possessed themselves of the most advantageous 
heights. The enemy took the heights opposite them, and there lay in 
sight of each other. A detachment of our army, consisting of about 
four hundred, left Kingsbridge to secure that pass, but as the enemy 
were posted between them and our army across the North river, and 
that party being judged too small to defend the post, they were or- 
dered to retreat to Fort Washington, which they did, after burning the 
barracks and removing the artillery and stores, leaving the enemy mas- 
ters of East and West Chester, and all New York island except Fort 
Washington, which had-a good store of provisions, a good artillery, 
and strong garrison. 

Skirmishes happened now almost every day between the two ar- 
mies, but they were mostly very small, and the successes various. A 
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party of Rogers’ Rangers attacked a party of ours, but were repulsed 
with a number killed and thirty-six taken prisoners. On the 28th of 
October the enemy began their maneuvers early in the morning, and 
showed us that their design was to attack us, Accordingly, they posted 
a large number of field-pieces opposite our right wing, where was 
posted General McDougle’s. brigade, and opened a brisk fire on them, 
while their infantry advanced in two columns to the attack. Our 
troops were formed on an eminence, and while one column of the 
enemy advanced and attacked in front, the other marched around 
to gain our right flank. As the enemy were superior in number, and 
during the action, which lasted with musketry about half an hour, 
they were twice relieved with fresh troops, we having suffered consid- 
erably by the artillery, and no reinforcement or relief coming up, our 
troops left the ground to the enemy, after losing in killed and wound- 
ed about one hundred.and fifty. The loss of the enemy was not known, 
but as our troops behaved with coolness and spirit, the enemy’s loss 
could not be less than ours. 

At the time of our retreating General Putnam was coming up with 
a reinforcement of five thousand, but I suppose his orders were to keep 
the enemy from advancing any farther, and so to cover the retreat of 
General McDougle’s men, and not to join them in the attack, which, if 
he had, must have drawn on a general action, as both armies were in 
spirits and confident of their strength and good disposition. But our 
general, in consequence of the directions of Congress, was obliged to 
shun a general action if it could possibly be avoided with honor. 
Nothing more of any consequence happened between the two armies 
in this field. They marched, countermarched, and maneuvered, the 
enemy looking for an opportunity to attack us at a time when we were 
unguarded. As they had no opportunity for that, they decamped the 
beginning of November and moved towards Kingsbridge, burning and 
destroying everything in their way. Our regiment was left to cover 
the country and repel any small foraging parties of the enemy, the 
main body of our troops moving southwards toward Philadelphia. 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. 


By Henry Romeyn, Brevet Major, U.S. A. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE death of his father, which had taken place about two years 
previous to the events narrated in the preceding chapter, had left 
Lieutenant Paul Du Puis, of His Majesty’s Guards, the sole pos- 
sessor of a house in the capital city, and of enough other property to 
enable him to live a life of elegant leisure, had he so desired. But 
from earliest times of which it had any records, some of the men 
of the family had held commissions in the armies of France; and, 
very naturally, his desires led him toward a military life; and he 
had scarcely reached his teens, when, through influence at court, he 
was given a commission in the Guards, and attached to the person of 
His Majesty. In such a relation, he was frequently employed on 
confidential missions, to which men of more mature years at times 
aspired, but which would, from their nature, have presented to them 
temptations which at his age would be less liable to affect him. 
With money enough to provide for all his wants, and without 
avaricious desires, he was above bribery, in an age when simony 
pervaded the church, and its counterpart every branch of civil or 
military service; and he had become known as one whom neither 
flattery or substantial inducements could swerve from what he con- 
sidered his line of duty. 

His family had not at first embraced the reformed religion, but, 
coming under the influence of one of the foremost of the Huguenot 
ministers of the city, the grandfather of the young officer had cast 
in his lot with the persecuted sect, and had inculcated its doctrines 
in all his descendants. In addition to parental influence, the young 
guardsman had that of the beautiful, talented daughter of Simon La 
Tour, a prominent member of an eminent family, whom he had 
known from childhood; and to whom, as has been stated, he was at 
the time of our story, betrothed. 

While conscientious in the discharge of his religious duties, as 
well as in those of his official station, he had not impressed his con- 
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victions or views on any of those about him at court; and although 
his absence from all the exercises of the then dominant religion 
might have attracted notice, it had not drawn especial attention to 
him, till the father confessor saw him emerging from the gate of his 
uncle’s premises. 

The suspicions of the crafty priest were aroused. “Whom does 
he visit there? He is not given to affairs of gallantry. It must be 
that heretical meetings are held there. The matter is worth ex- 
amining. I may unearth a band of heretics there if attention is at 
once paid to the matter ;’—and before the close of the day a spy was 
put at work on the case, with orders not to let any of the movements 
of the officer escape notice. 

Owing to the preparations for departure from the home of his 
kinsman, no more devotional meetings were held there; and all the 
visits were made openly and during the day; and the spy had nothing 
suspicious to report from that quarter; till after the flight of its in- 
mates, and then he could only say that the males of the family 
had apparently gone on an ordinary business journey, and that the 
house was closed. He had, however, shadowed the officer to the 
dwelling of Monsieur La Tour, where he went every day, remaining, 
at times, after nightfall; and when he did so there were always other 
visitors of both sexes; and he was certain that heretical meetings 
were held there. , 

The priest made preparations for arresting the parties frequent- 
ing the place. But he made one error. 

Acting as secretary for the person having authority to issue the 
order of arrest,,was one who had always known all the members of 
both families ; and while he was too discreet to manifest any feeling 
in the presence of his chief, he was shocked when directed to draw 
up the paper for signature; and on one pretext or another, managed 
to have the matter postponed until the next meeting of the council, 
several days later; meaning meanwhile to have the intended victims 
warned of their danger. In this he was anticipated. 

On several occasions, when leaving the La Tour mansion, the 
young man had encountered a loiterer in the street, seemingly having 
no pressing business in that locality. At first no notice was taken of 
the man, but when the meeting had taken place the third or fourth 
time, the officer became suspicious and ready to counterplot. Select- 
ing one of his own servants on whom he knew he could rely, the 
man was directed to play the part of sleuth for a lady who was 
jealous of the young guardsman and anxious to know by whom he 
was being enticed from her side. The employe of the churchman 
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was a novice in his business; and the other, by pretending to give up 
his secret, obtained those of his opponent, after but few meetings. 

When notified of their danger, the friends ceased holding religious 
meetings ; but the visits of the officer were continued, as he thought 
himself safe from arrest, if not found in any Huguenot congregation ; 
and relied also upon influence of friends at court. 

However, not a month had elapsed after the flight of his uncles, 
when the young man was visited in his own home by one of the 
priests attached to the royal household, who, after some desultory 
conversation, led it to the subject of religion, and his host saw the 
same gulf opening at his feet which had swallowed up so many of 
his friends. 

“Why is it, my son, that you are never seen at services in His 
Majesty’s chapel ?” 

The questioned man mentally braced himself for what he divined 
was coming—the test of his faith—and promptly replied : 

“Because, sire, my duties have never called me there.” 

“Do you mean by that answer your official duties?” 

“T do.” 

“But your religious duties. Where are they performed? What 
priest connected with the court is your confessor ?” 

“None.” 

“Do you never attend service, or the confessional ?” 

The officer felt that his crucial hour had come; and, while from 
his heart there arose a prayer for strength and guidance, he looked 
directly into the face of the questioner as he replied: 


“T do not.” 
“Then it is true that you are allied with that heretical sect which 


is setting the church at defiance and causing so much trouble in all 
His Majesty’s dominions ?” 

“It is true that I have never served Rome, and I have 
never attended at confession. That my father, and his father 
before him, became Huguenots, is well known; why then should it 
be thought strange that I should follow where they led? I acknowl- 
edge no man’s authority over my conscience, and no man can absolve 
me from sin. I am responsible to God only, in spiritual matters ;‘in 
those of mere temporalities, I have never broken any law of the 
kingdom. Why, then, should I kneel to a mere man, of like passions 
with me, and depend on his intercession with my Maker, when He 
has declared that the way is open to any who choose to come? I 
have never done so, and as God is my helper, I never will.” 

“But, my son! think better before you take such a sacrilegious 
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vow. Your sect has cast aside, as far as it can, the authority of the 
church, and in doing so, has brought ruin to thousands, and blood- 
shed, not only to France, but to half Europe. The patience of His 
Majesty and that of His Holiness have become exhausted, and more 
severe measures are sure to be soon adopted against the schismatics. 
Be warned in time. Come back into the fold. Preferment awaits you 
in your chosen profession, and wealth from confiscated estates of 
recusants; and there are beautiful women in France, any one of 
whom would gladly wed a man with such prospects as you may 
have, for mere conformity with the demands of the mother church.” 

Both had been seated during the conversation, but at this point 
the one addressed arose, and with a dignity beyond his years, and a 
look of solemn determination in his eyes, said in reply: 

“I do not doubt your word. And I know more. I know that 
within the past month one of my blood has gone to the galleys for 
life, with no opportunity to bid farewell to wife, children, or friends; 
not for any crime, but simply because he believed in freedom of 
conscience, and refused to kneel to the Host, as it was carried past 
him. I know that in unhappy France the church has control, largely, 
over the bodies of men, as well as over the souls of those who submit 
to priestly dictation. Wealth, honors, the possession of fair women, 
have always been temptations to evil. They are not such to me. I have 
wealth; honors I can gain; and I am”—here he made an error by 
divulging his secret—“affianced to one of my own faith, whose love 
I would not exchange for a kingdom. Rome has sent my kinsman to 
a lingering death. It has sent others, beggared, into exile; while its 
minions have fattened on their abandoned goods. I know all these 
things, and yet”—his slight figure seemed to the astonished, even 
awed priest, to grow in height, and to expand, as he, with raised 
hand, and ringing voice, said: “May God do so to me, and more, 
also, if I let such things move me from my stand for Him and His 
truth.” 

After this bold and plain confession of his faith, nothing more 
was said except that as he left the room the priest remarked, un- 
guardedly, in his anger: “It will be best, both for you and for your 
friends, that you reconsider your action, and recant.” 

He was not left long in doubt as to his meaning. So well had 
his servant acted his part, that he had become possessed of the entire 
confidence of the spy of the enemy; and was told, a few days after 
the above colloquy took place, that he could tell his mistress that she 
was to have her revenge, for on going to make his report, and receive 
further orders, he had seen, lying on the table in a room in which 
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he had been left for a few moments alone, not only an order for the 
officer’s arrest, but also for that of all the inmates of the house they 
had been watching, and if his mistress wished still to save the object 
of her affections, she must act promptly, as the order might be carried 
into effect at any moment. 

“T will at once report,” said the other, “and instant action will, I 
am certain, be taken ;’’ and he hastened to his master with the infor- 
mation. 

For a moment, that individual stood aghast. The gulf into which 
he had looked a few days before, as he conversed with the priest, 
yawned again before him, wider than before, and seemingly 
bottomless—waiting not for him only, but for his fiancée and all 
her- family. But, in a moment, his courage rose, and as he 
belted his sword and passed into the street, he sketched in his 
mind a plan, which, if the attempt at arrest was not made before 
midnight, he was certain could be safely carried out. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


His information carried consternation into the heart of every 
member of the family. The invalid wife and mother, who had not 
left the house for months—what could be done with, and for, her? 
The father could make his escape if alone, but could not abandon 
her. “And I,” said the beautiful daughter, as, with blanched face 
and distended eyes, she stood enfolded in the arms of the lover,— 
“what can I do? I cannot abandon my mother to her fate, nor will I 
be allowed to remain with her, if sent to prison.” 

“Flight, and at once, is our only resource. If we are not arrested 
before midnight, we can be out of reach. Your mother must be 
assisted to a boat, which I will cause to be in readiness at the foot 
of the garden, and secreted for a time in the house of some friend in 
a distant part of the city, and we must enlist Pastor Bondet* in our 
cause, be married by him, and with my servant Fanueil, who has 
acted as my spy on the spy of the priests, we must leave the city 
mounted, you dressed as my servant.” P 

“But how will you pass the guards at the city gates?” 


*For sketch of Pastor Bondet see Baird’s Huguenot Emigration to America, 
Vol. 2, p. 256.. 
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“Thank Heaven, my passport will enable us to do that,” and he 
produced it. 


“These to all our trusted officers, commanding parties or garrisons of our army 
or any cities of our kingdom: 


“Paul Du Puis, an officer of our Guards, has authority to pass without inter- 
ference or hindrance to and from any point in said kingdom, singly, or at the 
head of an escort, as duty may call him, during our pleasure. 

“Done at Versailles, this first day of May in the year 1675, and of our reign 
the thirty-second. Lov!s.” 


“That will pass us through the gates, even at night. Once out- 
side, those who may attempt to follow must ride fleet horses.” 

There was little time given to the discussion of the plan. Minutes 
were precious. At any moment the minions of the church might de- 
mand admittance in the name of the king—then, the galleys for the 
males of the group,—prison or enforced immurement in some convent 
for the females. With a courage not at all singular in her sex when 
perils are to be faced, the invalid seemed to gain new strength, as 
she prepared for flight. True, there was not much preparation to 
be made. The flitting must not be hindered by any bulky impedi- 
menta. A small purse of gold, her jewels,—to be converted into 
money if necessity demanded,—her psalter, and the record of her 
marriage and of the birth of her daughter, torn from the ponderous 
Bible, were all she was to carry from her well-furnished, if not luxu- 
rious home. For the husband, his cloak, sword, and what money 
he could lay hands upon at the moment. For the daughter—nothing 
but a small purse, scantily supplied, and some jewels which could be 
teadily concealed under her disguise. Her lover at first insisted that 
she should carry no money, but yielded the point when shown that if 
separated from him, if only for an hour, an emergency might arise 
in which it would be needed. 

Some of the servants knew a boatman who was to be trusted, and 
he was engaged, to be at the foot of a near-by garden, immediately 
after nightfall, and a password was agreed upon for purpose of rec- 
ognition. The gardens communicated by doors, concealed by shrub- 


bery, and it was thought best not to have the means of escape at the S 


foot of that of La Tour:—if at any other, it would not be noticed 
if any party to the proposed arrest was set tp watch that possible 
avenue of escape. 

The young officer had been popular with many of the representa- 
tives and attaches of foreign courts, and having a passion for fine 
horses, had been presented with two elegant “barbs” by a Spanish 
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officer returning to his own country; and, in addition, his own stud 
contained others, of the best blood in France. 

Returning to his home, he summoned his servant : 

“Faneuil, I must leave Paris to-night. It will be best for you to 
leave, also. You must go armed, and in the uniform of the Guard. 
As soon as night has fallen, you will equip for the road Roland, 
The Moor” (his Spanish horses) “and such other horse as you may 
choose for your own use, and crossing the river ride down to:—” 
naming a point on the right or north bank of the Seine, where an 
arch of a bridge afforded a place of concealment,—“and wait my 
arrival. Remain mounted, that you may be able to escape if any 
attempt should be made to arrest you. If I have not arrived at mid- 
night, return home, and await orders. But you will, in that case, 
receive them from others, for I am determined not to submit to 
arrest ; or see my betrothed arrested, peacefully. As well die at once, 
sword in hand, as lingeringly at the oar of the galley. If not arrested, 
Mlle. La Tour and I will be married before we leave, and The Moor 
will carry her, disguised as a servant. Secure a suit of clothing from 
Jacques, the stable boy, as he and Mlle. La Tour are nearly of the 
same size, and carry it to the house of her friend, adjoining her own, 
that it may be delivered through the gardens, safe from observation. 
Draw from my steward an hundred louis, to pay for a horse—if he 
asks any questions—and hasten, for the day wears away, and time is 
precious,” 

He walked through all the rooms, looked for the last time at the 
portraits of his parents, in the room which had been his father’s 
(his mother had died at his birth, and his father had not re-married), 
sat for a moment in his chair at table, drank wine from his father’s 
favorite glass, knelt for a short time in prayer at his father’s bed- 
side: then, carrying his sheathed sword in his hand, passed for the 
last time from the only home he had ever known, going forth, as did 
thousands of the best citizens of the country, a wanderer for con- 
science sake. 

He did not pass directly to the house of his betrothed. He walked 
through many of the streets, greeting such of his acquaintances as 
he chanced to meet, made two or three appointments for the morrow, 
called at the door of Pastor Bondet, to be certain of his presence at 
a later hour, and cautioned him not to come directly to the place, in 
order not to attract attention; and, at the usual hour for the evening 
meal, presented himself at the ‘La Tour home, and was at once ad- 


mitted. 
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When the door had closed behind him, all signs of leisure van- 
ished, and every faculty of his mind was pressed into action. He 
assisted the owner of the premises to arrange for the care of his 
property, if it would be allowed after his flight, remembered, and 
provided for, some members of his own household, who had been 
overlooked while he was still in his own home, giving the money and 
instructions to a faithful female servant, for delivery, as soon as the 
flight was begun; and, as soon as the disguise for his bride was 
delivered, suggested that it be at once assumed. There was some 
hesitation on the part of the lady. 

“Why should I assume it now? It is not beautiful, and will not 
be comfortable.” 

“If not donned now, you may not have time to put it on when 
you need it, and you must accustom yourself to it, if possible, or your 
want of familiarity may cause mistrust when delay will be awkward, 
if not fatal.” 

Carrying the disguise, the lady left the room; to return a few 
moments later, and, covering her blushes with her hands, walked 
hesitatingly into the outstretched arms of her lover, only to burst 
into tears as they enfolded her. Nor did her weeping cease at sight 
of her mother. 

“How can I wear it?” she cried. “I cannot face any one, in this 
disguise. I shall surely betray both Paul and myself, and bring ruin 
upon both.” 

But there was no time to waste in tears. All preparations were 
complete, and they waited only the arrival of Pastor Bondet, to hear 
the words spoken which should bind each to the other, and that done, 
bid adieu to home and parents, and fly—whither ? 

When the good pastor was ushered into the room, he gazed in 
astonishment at the strange figure which blushingly greeted him. 
But for a moment, only. So many of his friends had been forced to 
assume disguises, in order to successful flight, that the one presented 
was but an addition to a number he had ceased to enumerate; and a 
moment later, with the parents and the household as witnesses, the 
words were spoken which could not be withdrawn; and bound the 
dearest tie known on earth,—those of the simple marriage service of 
the Huguenot church. 

Night had come, and every moment of delay increased the danger 
of arrest. The abandonment of home was like the breaking of heart- 
strings for all; and especially was it so in the case of the mother and 
daughter. Every real mother experiences feelings of solemnity akin 
_ to sadness when giving her daughter into the keeping of her newly 
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wedded life-partner ;—added to this was the consciousness that .in the 
parting, which could not be delayed, she was looking for the last 
time on the features of her only child; and the weeping pair clung to 
each other, till separated by the husbands, with the warning that they 
must begin their hegira. 

The tension was too severe to be borne by the invalid, and as she 
crossed the threshold of her once happy home, consciousness left 
her, and she sank into the arms of her husband. But there was not 
a moment for delay. Even as he lifted the senseless form in his 
arms, the fugitives heard the demand at the door leading to the 
street-—“Open! in the name of the king!” and passing behind the 
verdurous screen which hid the connecting door, passed through it, 
and then the two others, before changing their course toward the 
waterside. When that was reached they found their craft drawn into 
what would by day have been shadow, and pushing off at once in 
silence, without any light, and with muffied oars, were, for the time 
at least, safe from pursuit. 

Fortunately, the night was one of inky darkness, rendering it 
ifpossible to discern any object at the distance of a boat’s length; 
and the .officer, who had a seat at the bow, was several times com- 
pelled to speak in a sharp whisper to the oarsman to avoid collisions 
with other craft. The hiding place selected for the older couple was 
far down the stream, nearly across the city, from their starting point ; 
and with a family of their friends; but the rendezvous, where the 
others expected to find their horses, was not far away. When the 
boatman thought it had been reached, he drew to shore; but, to the 
dismay of all, found that he had passed it; and was forced to grope 
his way back to it. Much time’was thus lost; and when it was found, 
the information given by the servant was startling in the extreme. 
He had been seen and recognized as he was mounting his horse, and 
questioned as to his destination at that hour ; and though he had made 
wide detours, and, he thought, thrown any pursuers off the scent, 
‘they might communicate with the party sent to arrest him, and the 
guards at the city gates be ordered to seize him, if he attempted ‘to 
pass out. 

The final tearful farewells were spoken, and the fugitives sepa- 
rated—never to meet again. The older pair were discovered at their 
hiding place, a few days later, and taken to prison, with those who 
had sheltered them; where the mother soon died, and the father died 
a prisoner on a galley in the Mediterranean. 

Mounting in haste, the other party pushed on as rapidly as possi- 
ble toward the nearest gate, The officer on duty there was suspicious 
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and disposed to question the travellers, but the passport served the 
purpose intended, and orders were given to open the gate. But 
even as it turned ponderously on its hinges, a horseman galloped up, 
and recognizing Du Puis, placed himself between him and the portal, 
and ordered the guard to arrest him as a fugitive. Fortunately, the 
armed retainer and the supposed servant were nearest the opened 
gate, and, seizing the reins of The Moor and touching his own steed 
with the spur, they passed quickly through. To parley, meant arrest. 
Driving spurs into the sides of his powerful animal, his forward leap 
overthrew that of his would-be captor, and leaping over him, and 
accompanied by his companions, the Guardsman was flying into’ the 
darkness before the astonished guards could fully comprehend the 
situation. 

All through the night their good steeds carried them northward 
at a pace which made successful pursuit impossible, and morning 
found them many leagues from Paris. The monarch’s signature was 
authoritative and compelled attention to requisitions, and forbade 
questioning, save in one instance, where an officer rallied the leader 
on the good looks of his servant. About noon of the third day of their 
flight, the fugitives crossed the border—never to return, and in an- 
other day were with the family of Nicholas Du Puis at Arras. 


* * * * * * * 


Two years had passed since those whose course we have sketched 
had left France. Nicholas Du Puis, with wife and three children, 
after one year spent at Arras, had carried out his intention of emi- 
grating to the New World, and was settled, with scores of co-religion- 
ists, in the colony of New York.* His nephew had crossed into Eng- 
jJand, and in company with about fifty of his fellow-exiles taken ship; 
their destination the colony of Carolina. The voyage had lasted more 
than a month, and they were still hundreds of miles from the desired 
haven, when a furious storm drove them off their course, and so dis- 
abled their vessel that all control was lost, and the captain’s only 
course was to run before the wind, hoping to reach the harbor of 
New York. The fury of the elements seemed to have exhausted it- 
self, and hope was reviving in the hearts of the passengers and crew, 
when, about midnight, the lookout heard the sound of surf breaking 


*For account of arrival of Nicholaes Du Puis (spelled also Du Pui, Du Puy, 
De Pu, De Pue, Depue) and his wife, Catrina De Vos, with three children, see 
Hist. of Staten Island, N. Y. 
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on the shore not far away, and a few minutes after the ship struck. 
Fortunately, the land was the sandy south shore of Long Island, and 
when morning dawned, the shipwrecked ones were able to reach the 
shore, near the village of some friendly natives, who gave the women 
and children shelter; and, a few hours later, the cry of a new-born 
babe was heard in one of the wigwams, and the first of the name of 
Du Puis to be born in the western hemisphere had been ushered into 
the world. 
To be Continued. 





POST GARDENING.* 


GARDENING, in its highest sense, is both an art and a science. It has 
arrived at this estate by gradations, slow compared with the develop- 
ment of many other pursuits, but that is consequent upon the complex 
nature of its parts. The development of a knowledge of geology, 
chemistry, meteorology, vegetable physiology, and botany—indeed, 
something from all human learning—has gone to perfect the science of 
Agriculture and Horticulture,—pursuits affording as wide a range of 
research in their ramifications as any topic occupying the mind of man, 
and as important in their results as any occupation of man. Agricul- 
ture, though pursued in early days without any correct knowledge of 
cause and effect, was always held in high esteem. Columella, con- 
temporary with Virgil, wrote, “The art of husbandry is so necessary 
for the support of human life, and the comfortable subsistence and 
happiness of mankind have so great a dependence upon it, that the 
wisest men in all ages have ascribed its origin to God as the inventor 
and ordainer of it, and the wisest and most civilized nations, who have 
best understood their true interests, have always endeavored to pro- 
mote and improve it, and have never failed to acknowledge and honor 
as public benefactors all such as have contributed anything towards the 
same.” In colonial days our forefathers were almost entirely depend- 
ent upon agriculture. Washington, in his agricultural correspondence 
with Sir John Sinclair, wrote, “It will not be doubted that, in refer- 
ence either to individuals or to national welfare, Agriculture is of pri- 
mary importance.” Webster, of our own generation, wrote, “Agri- 
culture feeds us, to a great extent clothes us; without it we could not 
have manufactures, and we should not have commerce. These all 
stand in a cluster, the largest in the centre, and that largest is Agricul- 
ture.” Agriculture is indeed the most fruitful source of the riches of a 
country, and of the welfare of its inhabitants, and only as the state of 
agriculture is more or less flourishing can we judge of the progress of 
a people. 

Gardening, which is agriculture upon circumscribed spaces, has 
ever shared with the latter the esteem of mankind. Socrates said, “It 


*Published in THe Unirep Service in 1880. 
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is the source of health, strength, plenty, riches, and honest pleasure ;” 
and an eminent English writer said, “It is amid its scenes and pursuits 
that life flows pure, the heart more calmly beats.” 

Agriculture refers to the tillage of the earth over broad fields, as 
for the raising of cereals, grass, or tubers. Gardening, on the other 
hand, refers to the culture of small inclosed spaces. This application 
of the latter term was quite correct originally, but it is now common 
for mere vegetable gardens to equal the area of ordinary grain- and 
grass-farms, requiring in their cultivation a degree of skill and an 
amount of activity, implements, and labor exceeding that expended 
upon any grain-farms in existence. Such a cultivation, to be success- 
ful, must be to some extent scientific. The cultivator must possess a 
knowledge of the facts and principles that underlie his art, or he will 
certainly fail. 

The development of field and garden culture to its present con- 
dition is the result of the union of theory and practice. The greatest 
expansion has been in a chemical and physiological point of view, and 
this development, strange as it may seem, dates back not farther than 
forty years. Agriculture and Horticulture before that time may be 
said to have been conducted under a Virgilian system, cultivators ad- 
hering more to blind custom than to reason. In thé year 1795 the 
first book in English upon the relations of Agriculture and Chemistry 
was published, and, though containing some truth, its teachings are 
ridiculous under the light of the present day. 

The first accurate analysis of a vegetable was not made till the year 
1810, and so late as 1838 the Gottingen Academy offered a prize for 
a satisfactory solution of the question whether the ingredients of ashes 
are essential to vegetable growth. The last forty years have placed 
Agriculture upon a scientific foundation, and the strides of develop- 
ment have been wonderful. The investigations of all scientific men in 
their particular pursuits have served to dispel ancient theories and 
develop the intricate system of germination, subsistence, and growth. 

Viewed in the light of the present age how ridiculous the direc- 
tions of the ancients appear! Take Virgil’s Georgics, for instance,— 
he, the prince of Latin poets, possessing at once the highest intelli- 
gence of his day, experience as a husbandman, and the stimulus of a 
royal commission to revive the decaying spirit of husbandry with the 
insinuating charms of poetry, how crude his teachings pertaining to 
the laws governing the development of nature in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms! Charming to read even now, and correct still in 
many practices, we are continually jarred by directions the opposite 
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of scientific teaching and experience. The ancients were ignorant of 
vegetable physiology. Virgil, Pliny, and Columella taught that any 
scion might be grafted on any stock ; Pliny mentions the effect of graft- 
ing the vine on the elm, and other ridiculous unions. Notwithstanding 
the numerous superstitions of the Romans, they had acquired many 
facts pertaining to husbandry; they pruned, watered, fenced, forced, 
and retarded blossoms and fruit much as we do. Cato, in the second 
century before the Christian era, writing upon Agriculture, said, 
“What is good tillage? first, to plow; second, to plow; third, to ma- 
nure. The other part of tillage is to sow plentifully, to choose your 
seed cautiously, and to remove as many weeds as possible in the sea- 
son.” Thus, it will be perceived, quite a practical view of Agriculture 
was taken two thousand years ago. The ancients too took pleasure in 
country life. Virgil says,— 


“Happy the man who, studying Nature’s laws, 
Through known effects can trace the secret cause, 
His mind possessing in a quiet state, 

Zealous of Fortune, and resigned to Fate! 

And happy too is he who decks the bow’rs 

Of Sylvans, and adores the rural pow’rs; 

Whose mind, unmoved, the bribes of courts can see, 
Their glittering baits and purple slavery.” 


The same poet gives directions for the making of a plow, as fol- 
lows: 


“Young elms with early forces in copses bow, 
Fit for the figure of the crooked plow. 

Of eight feet long a fasten’d beam prepare; 
On either side the head, produce an ear; 
And sink a socket for the shining shear ; 

Of beech, the plow-tail, and the bending yoke 
Of softer linden harden’d in the smoke.” 


This style of plow could not have been much ruder than that of 
the early Britons, whose laws directed that no man should guide the 
plow till he could make one, and no animal should draw the plow but 
the ox; the horse being sacred to war and the chase. It may be in- 
teresting just here to note that the first record of the employment of 
the horse in Agriculture is noticed in the tapestry of Bayeux, woven in 
1066. 

Despite the teachings of the ancients, Agriculture has for centuries 
been weighed down by ignorance, prejudice, and imperfect action. 
The force of custom in every country has held the farmer in chains ; 
and such still is, alas! too often the case even in this land of progress. 
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But to what better pursuit can an able mind turn than to Agriculture? 
Without it men would live wandering lives, disputing with each other 
for the possession of such animals as they could catch, and for the 
spontaneous fruits of the earth. Without Agriculture there would be 
no bond of security, or love of country; it is in all countries the purest 
source of public prosperity. 

Cowley quaintly says, “The first three men were a gardener, a 
plowman, and a grazier, and if any man object that the second was 
a murderer, I desire he would consider that as soon as he was so he 
quitted our profession and turned builder.” 

Of what does gardening consist? Of obtaining from the earth 
vegetables and fruits for man; and the perfection of the art is to ob- 
tain the greatest possible product at the least possible expense. From 
the earliest times gardening has advanced, and receiving always the 
first attention, it has in each succeeding generation become more 
perfect than in the one preceding. No occupation affords a more 
agreeable result than that of gardening. Labor in dealing with in- 
animate objects has not that enticement and recreation about it which 
is ever present to him who, aiding nature, witnesses the results of 
daily toil in living plants changing their forms and colors day by day. 
Thus there is a deal of enjoyment to be derived from the different 
operations of gardening, independently altogether of the health re- 
sulting from the exercise. 

One of the greatest of all the sources of enjoyment resulting from 
the possession of a garden is the endless variety which it affords, both 
in the processes of vegetation as it goes forward to maturity, dormancy, 
or decay, and in the almost innumerable kinds of plants which may 
be raised even in the smallest garden. Add to it a small greenhouse— 
what a source of pleasure and instruction does it not hold out to the 
amateur !—exactly in proportion as the out-door work becomes less 
urgent the in-door operations become more numerous. The amuse- 
ments and the products which a small glass house affords in the hands 
of an expert or an ingenious amateur are almost without end. 

The influence which a taste for gardening and its attendant studies 
has upon the minds of children is calculated to make them better 
citizens, by encouraging a depth of thought, and a desire to possess a 
spot of mother-earth as a home, about which they can practice their 
culture of fruits, flowers, and vegetables. The farmer and land-owne: 
is always a conservative man in politics ; he is slow to be carried away 
by influences affecting the population of our towns and cities; he is 
our safeguard in the hour of danger. 
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Good example, fortunately, as well as bad, is contagious. Govern- 
ment gardens devoted to vegetables and flowers will assuredly demon- 
strate the capabilities of soils and climates before the eyes of settlers, 
and stimulate them to like attempts. Unquestionably it will pay to 
establish at every post upon the frontier a large, well-appointed garden 
under the care of experienced men; and it is to be regretted that the 
United States Department of Agriculture has not taken this in hand 
long ago. Such a garden should be laid out upon liberal principles, 
and furnished with all the appointments to work it thoroughly. To 
the members of the garrison it would be a source of pleasure to the 
mind and eye, of comfort to the inner man, and in a hygienic view of 
high importance. To the settler it would be a kindergarten of just the 
sort to suit his tastes, and one which he could not even look upon 
without having some of its features impressed upon his mind. 

A man with some experience as a gardener can be found in every 
garrison, and under his direction others can be broken in to the work. 
Why should not the government enlist a sufficient number of expert 
gardeners to send one to every important frontier post? Surely the 
people’s money is spent often to less advantage. 

Good gardening consists in the execution of a well-digested plan 
based upon the capabilities of the location. It would be vain to at- 
tempt impossibilities ; for instance, to raise Egg-Plants in an out-door 
garden in Oregon, or to grow profitable crops of Beet-root of high 
saccharine quality along the seaboard of the South Atlantic. Nature 
must be consulted both as to climate and soil; this done, success is as- 
sured if the mechanical operations are well performed. It may be 
asked, How are army officers to know what the soil will produce till 
they try it? Quite true, but let the questionable crops be simply in 
the form of small experiments as a guide for a subsequent year, not a 
blind rush into the culture of everything in the catalogue of seeds to 
the waste of time, labor, and money, vexation, and the ridicule of 
others; but first a judicious selection of varieties likely to succeed, 
and these supplemented by others of such questionable character as 
would dictate merely experimental plantings. The post would, in 
fact, become an experimental station, and what so proper? 

How should a post vegetable garden be constructed? The site 
should be the best obtainable with reference to soil, exposure, and top- 
ographical features. The area should be large, and everything done 
upon liberal and practical principles. The seeds should be all sown in 
drills or rows so as to be adapted to horse culture—hand labor is the 
dearest of all, and should be avoided. The land, if circumstances will 
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permit, should not be of a less length than seventy-five yards, and may 
with advantage be extended to two hundred, according to the quantity 
of vegetables required. Long lands, where animal power is used, are 
much to be preferred to short fields, as much time is saved in turning ; 
for example, a plow-team in a journey of eight hours, plowing iand 
seventy-eight yards long, spends four hours and thirty-nine minutes on 
the headlands, whereas were the furrows two hundred and seventy- 
four yards long, the time spent in turning would be but one hour and 
nineteen minutes. The tillage of the garden should be with the most 
approved labor-saving implements,—wheel-hoes for hand use, scari- 
fiers and cultivators for horse; the seeds should be sown with hand- 
drills, and fertilizers of the guano class applied with similar apparatus. 

It is fortunately the case that every soil holds more or less of the. 
essential parts to vegetable growth. We will briefly enumerate them 
as sulphates, phosphates, nitrates, and chlorides of potash, lime, mag- 
nesia, and iron. Those that are deficient in quantity can be readily 
manufactured at a military post,—the stable, the kitchen, the sewage, 
all afford matter which, when collected, will astonish by its quantity 
and excellence. Every post, every community, however large or small, 
affords enough fertilizers to most liberally manure an area of ground 
greater than its requirements for gardening purposes, so there need be 
no hesitation about fertilizers. An important question is here solved, 
—manure, the main-spring to success in the garden, is at hand; noth- 
ing more is needed to possess a garden than the determination to have 
one, 

It would be out of place here to enter into the minutiz of garden- 
ing operations. Scores of experts have written upon this subject, their 
works principally describing the methods as pursued by the market . 
gardeners near New York, Philadelphia, Boston, London, and Paris. 
In these works full directions can be found for the more delicate 
methods of culture as pursued in the raising of Cauliflower, Broccoli, 
Egg-Plants, Celery, Mushrooms, etc. Though the situation and sur- 
roundings of market gardeners in the suburbs of great cities, expensive 
land, dear labor, high-priced fertilizers, excessive rent and taxes, do not 
apply to such gardens as we are considering, it may still be interesting 
to dwell a moment upon the subject of Market Gardening. 

Such gardens in the vicinity of Philadelphia and New York range 
from a fraction of an acre to twenty acres in area, and employ about a 
man to the acre. The working capital of those best managed is not 
less than three hundred dollars per acre, and sometimes very consider- 
ably more. The expenditures per acre in producing some of the crops 
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run up to over six hundred dollars for labor, manure, rent, seeds, and 
sale ; which outlay is oftentimes doubly covered by the receipts. 

The profits on well-conducted market gardens are such as warrant 
the rental of land of the assessed value of many thousands of dollars, 
suburban fields being most desirable by reason of limited cost of trans- 
portation. In view of such facts, what grand opportunities are pre- 
sented to the officers at Military Posts, where the land, labor, and fer- 
tilizers cost nothing! 

But, the Post-Garden offers as compensation for its culture some- 
thing more than the mere return of vegetables. In the words of Ross- 
miiller, “Mother-earth, with her materials, powers, phenomena, and 
forms of life, is to us what we call Nature. This Nature is our home, 
to be a stranger to which brings disgrace and injury to us all. In this 
conception Nature is the grand work of human culture and morals.” 

In the Garden an interest in the manifestations, charms, and treas- 
ures of Nature is awakened, increased, and refined. Investigation in- 
to any one of the principles of vegetable growth will develop into 
another, and they in time will be found so intimately connected with 
all the allied branches of natural science as to create a desire for fur- 
ther knowledge of what before were mysteries, but which the intelli- 
gence of the present age has developed into science. A well-cultivated 
Post-Garden will awaken inquiry, and start trains of thought and 
study which otherwise would not be pursued. The close observer will 
desire to make microscopic observations of the germination of plants, 
of the growth of fungi, of insect life; and here we pause, for there is 
opened a volume of nature new to most men, and a source of unex- 
pected pleasure. At the beginning of this century any investigation in- 
to the agency of insects, for good or evil, in connection with vegetation, 
was scarcely considered as belonging to gardening,—their eggs passed 
unnoticed, and the ravages of the larve were looked upon frequently 
as atmospheric blights beyond control. Now the entomologist is con- 
sulted every day by the agriculturist, and no section of the museum of 
the United States Department of Agriculture is more interesting than 
that devoted to entomology. Countries of temperate climates in an un- 
developed condition support a limited number of species of insect life, 
and they generally harmless to vegetation, but under culture con- 
ditions favorable to their increase are presented. One of these con- 
ditions is the wanton destruction of birds, after which follow the myri- 
ad tribes of insects which feed upon vegetation,—species not alone na- 
tive to the country, but brought in the course of commerce from all 
parts of the world. For example, the Hessian Fly was brought here ° 
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in the hay used by the Hessian troops during the Revolution. The 
Cabbage Miller was brought first into Montreal in cases of crockery 
from Holland. In ten or twelve years it has extended from the St. 
Lawrence to the Rio Grande. 

The intelligent culturist will be brought to notice the effect of va- 
rious forms of potash, nitrogen, and lime; he will gradually be drawn 
into geological research, for he must study the peculiar features of the 
soil. Finally, he will find that the birds are all his co-partners in the 
garden, and the common tomtit or sparrow will no longer be looked 
upon with a careless eye by reason of his dull colors, but each one 
welcomed as the destroyer, annually, of millions of injurious insects. 
Even so the bat, ugly and of nocturnal habit, will no longer be driven 
away or looked upon with disgust, but regarded as a most useful ally, 
—thus goes on a ceaseless round of investigation till all nature is a 
study. 

But, turning to the plants themselves, we find two forms,—the wild 
and the cultivated. From the earliest periods man has subjected plants 
to doniestication, and has brought about changes in their characteris- 
tics by removal from one soil and climate to another, and by hybridiza- 
tion one with another. All plants, even in their natural condition, pos- 
sess an inherent tendency to vary, but under domestication variability 
has been still further induced, and man has perpetuated such desirable 
forms, or sports as they are termed, as have come under his notice. 
Wild plants, unfortunately, are much more easily established in a new 
country than cultivated ones, and their seed possesses a remarkable 
vitality. Domestication, as in the case of animals, weakens their con- 
stitutional vigor, and their further existence in desirable forms is en- 
tirely dependent upon the efforts of the agriculturist. 

Plants out of place are termed weeds, and wherever man goes he 
finds himself beset by such interlopers in his garden or fields ; indeed, 
experience has demonstrated that civilized man cannot go from one 
country to another without taking in his train the weeds of his native 
soil, which soon find a habitation among those native to the new lo- 
cation. The agriculturist, while presenting the most favorable condi- 
tions to the development of his crops, offers the same stimulus to the 
growth of weeds; and they are always ready to spring, as it were, 
miraculously into existence, and to grow faster than his most cherished 
plants. By force of circumstances he becomes interested in these pests, 
and two questions are constantly presented to him concerning weeds: 
how they got into his grounds? and how to get them out? The seeds 
of noxious weeds appear to be especially provided with conveniences 
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to facilitate their distribution, some having wing-like appendages and - 
downy coverings that the wind may waft them as it does the thistle 
bloom, others provided with barbs to adhere to the coats of birds and 
animals, The prolific character of weeds is astonishing; it has been 
calculated that a single plant of Purslane will in two generations pro- 
duce one million million seeds. Weeds can only be eradicated by per- 
sistently fighting them. They must not be allowed to breathe ; without 
leaves, which are the lungs of a plant, the roots will surely succumb. 
Cultivated plants, on the other hand, need all the attention that we 
can give them; they are sports or outgrowths from other forms, and 
continually show a disposition to revert to a form of nature. In the 
day of barbarism, man, through pressing necessity, was forced to live 
upon such wild grains and fruits as were tempting to the eye and 
palate,—in fact, at times, on anything he could chew and swallow. 
Observation soon developed which were nutritious and which were 
poisonous or medicinal. Little, however, is known of the early history 
of cultivated plants. De Candolle, in a list of one hundred and fifty 
useful plants, is able to trace the origin of one-half, and even this 
is doubted. It is a curious fact that not a single desirable vegetable of 
high development has been obtained from Austria, South Africa, the 
lower half of South America, or from any uninhabited island; thus 
clearly showing that to observant races of men are due the selection 


and development of useful types. In the days of the Romans the 
advantages of selection were well understood, though their physiologi- 
cal inferences were far from correct. Virgil says,— 


“T’ve seen the largest seed, tho’ viewed with care, 
Degenerate, unless the industrious hand 
Did yearly cull the largest.” 


How much pleasure and valuable instruction could be imparted to 
the rising generation attending our public schools in the rural districts 
if the principles of agriculture were taught! and how practical in the 
development of our country would be the establishment of Govern- 
ment Gardens at the frontier Army Posts! In Europe they do some 
things better than we, nothwithstanding our boasted practicability, and 
foremost among their advances is that of public instruction. To-day, 
in Austria and Sweden, there are many thousands of Public Schocls 
having gardens attached, where are taught botany, vegetable physi- 
ology, and sometimes the whole range of science and art so necessary 
to a thorough understanding of vegetable growth and development. 
Sweden alone possesses two thousand public-gardens, and there, as 
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in Austria, the system has become so popular that all new school build- 
ings have one room set apart as a School-Garden Room, where are 
assembled herbariums, works on agriculture, geology, agricultural 
chemistry, and physiology, and apparatus used by the teachers in their 
lectures upon plant-life. 

The Public School law passed in Austria in 1869, provides that 
“In every school a gymnastic ground, a garden for the teacher, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the community, and a place for the purposes 
of agricultural experiment be created.”” The school inspectors of each 
district are instructed “To see to it that in the country schools school- 
gardens shall be provided for agricultural instruction in all that relates 
to the soil, and that the teacher shall make himself skillful in such in- 
struction.” The general law declares, “Instruction in natural history 
is indispensable to suitably-established school-gardens. The teachers 
must therefore be in a condition to conduct them.” Contrast this 
thoughtful care with the system, or rather want of system, for the finer 
instruction of the mind pursued in the public schools of our rural dis- 
tricts! In Austria the village school is the pride of the people; its 
surroundings are made cheerful by embellishments of trees, shrubbery, 
and flowers ; its interior filled with a thousand things never seen here. 
With us, on the contrary, the rural public school is in appearance gen- 
erally a disgrace to the age we live in,—shelterless, unpainted, a mere 
barrack, cold and forbidding in its aspect ; a prison rather than a place 
of instruction and pleasure. 

Desirable as the European system may be, it will be long before its 
adoption in this country; though, as an agricultural people, we need 
such instruction more than any other. The War Department, however, 
could act promptly,'and in a few years establish a series of experimen- 
tal stations, at once of national importance and of hygienic advantage 
to each garrison. A Post-Garden is practicable at any military station ; 
of course, under so great a variety of conditions as presented to the 
soldiers of an army, each garden would differ from the other in some 
particulars: some upon mountain slopes, others in valleys, on plains 
both fertile and arid,—all influenced by meteorological conditions of 
widely different effect. 

Such gardens would have to conform to circumstances, and the 
more difficult these circumstances may be to surmount, the more pleas- 
ure in the results, both in a gastronomic and intellectual view. The 
labor costs nothing ; enlisted men will be well employed in the garden, 
and they will themselves feel an interest in its perfect culture, if they 
see their officers and the ladies of the Post earnest students of plant- 
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life, whether the object be a Cabbage in its homeliness, or a bed of 
Petunias or Portulaca in dazzling brilliancy. In view of the manifold 
advantages resulting from Post-Gardening, would it not pay the 
government to enlist capable gardeners, and detail them for permanent 
duty? 

A well-arranged and cultivated Post-Garden would soon have a 
wide reputation in the vicinity; settlers would view the capabilities of 
the soil, see successful methods of culture, labor-saving garden im- 
plements, and be thus induced to establish gardens which would min- 
ister to their comfort, making life more enjoyable, and, if flowers be 
introduced, elevating the thoughts and refining all who look upon 
them. The children of the garrison and vicinity would become lovers 
of nature,—the friends of trees, fruits, and flowers,—and be put on the 
toad to be better men and women than they otherwise would. New 
and practical thoughts would be diffused among the people, and ra- 
tional pleasures take the place of idleness and vice. 

The time has come when every farmer must possess some knowl- 
edge of natural history; he must prepare himself, if he expects to 
follow his pursuit successfully, as much as does the mechanic or the 
professional man. Why should not the government establish Post- 
Gardens upon the most liberal scale? There is plenty of room, plenty 
of time, and the cost nothing as compared with results. 

We trust we have shown how Post-Gardens can be made to pay; 
the compensation being not alone in satisfying the palate, but in edu- 
cating the mind, instilling there those refining influences which seldom 
fail to lead on to higher thoughts and the noblest impulses. 


Burnet LANDRETH. 
BLOOMSDALE. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the convenience 
of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, in 
which special attention is given to the most important and valuable 
articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


A casual survey of the articles in this field indicates the usual 
variety, but most of these articles relate to our own army, that of 
Great Britain and (because of the war clouds in the far east, no 
doubt), those of Russia and Japan. 

They are all of considerable importance this month and some are 
of special interest. 

1. The Army General Staff—Army and Navy Register, August 
15. 

2. American Cavalry.—V olunteer Record, July 15. 

3. European Appreciation of American Cavalry.—Jour. U. S. 
Cav. Asso., July. 

The National Guard.—Same. 

A Plea for an Imperial Army.—Unit. Serv. Mag., August. 
Australia and Naval Defence.—Same. 

Fiscal Policy and Imperial Defence.— Same. 

‘8. An Australasian Army.—Army and Navy Gazette, August 1. 

g. Regimental Districts —Unit. Serv. Mag., August. 

10. A System of Local Guides for Home Defence.—Jour. Royal 
Unit. Serv. Inst., July. 

11. Russia—Unit. Serv. Mag., August. 

12. The Russian Cavalry.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., July. 

13. The Cossack.—Jour. U. S. Cav. Asso., July. 

14. Notes on a Japanese Cavalry Regiment.—Same. 

15. Organization of the Batteries of Rapid Fire Field Artillery.— 
Jour. U. S. Arty., July-August. 

16. Army Transportation on Land and Water.—Jour. U. S. Cav. 


Asso., July. 
17. Changes in the World’s Armies.—Jour. Royal Unit. Serv. 


Inst., July. 
The first four of these articles relate to our own army, and pertain 
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to the General. Staff, the Cavalry and the National Guard, the three 
military subjects of paramount public interest here at present. 

The General Staff, Secretary Root’s grandest achievement for the 
army, has attained a material existence, and has been entered as a fac- 
tor in our system of military administration. ; 

The first article above referred to contains the order. publishing 
additional regulations for the army necessitated by the new organiza- 
tion An excellent editorial on the subject, in the same number of the 


Register, is here quoted entire: 


“The .General Staff Corps, created by legislation enacted last February, 
comes into the full and formal exercise of its functions to-day. The details 
of this administration of military affairs are set forth in revised and in entirely 
new paragraphs of the army regulations, the text of which is embodied in two 
general orders which appear elsewhere in this issue. 

“Tt will be seen that the provisions made for the general staff corps are in 
exact conformity with the law of February 14, creating that separate and 
distinct staff organization with supervision, under superior authority, over all 
branches of military service, line and staff, save such as are exempted therefrom 
by law or regulations. The enumeration of duties devolving upon the general 
staff corps will be found, also, to offer no violence to those statutory provisions. 
Apprehension, if such existed anywhere, of an impairment of the rights, pre- 
rogatives and responsibilities of special staff corps and departments, must be 
allayed, if not entirely dissipated, by the assurance given in the general orders 
of yesterday that the assignment of duties to the general staff corps does not 
involve in any degree the impairment of the initiative and responsibility which 
those corps and departments now have in the transaction of current business. 

“This does not mean, however, that the general staff corps, and especially 
the chief of staff will occupy an inconspicuous place in the administrative 
affairs of the war department. This does not mean, either, that the chief of 
staff is to be a figurehead or that his advisory functions are to be perfunctory. 
This new element in Army administration, as introduced by these amended 
regulations, makes the chief of staff an influential intermediary between the 
special staff corps and departments and the secretary of war. The chief of 
staff, therefore, will be on many occasions, doubtless, the secretary of war, and in 
any event the law of February 14 and these regulations based upon that statute 
assign to him the duty of supervising the troops of the line and all special staff 
corps and departments. The line and the special staff corps, therefore, will 
hereafter go to the chief of staff instead of the sceretary of war, and to that 
extent the general staff corps-becomes a real factor in Army administration. 
It takes upon itself an element of the executive in that its advisory duties will 
be discharged with influence and effect. The general staff must necessarily 
possess that attribute or it will not realize the hope and intention of its au- . 
thors that the new organization shall achieve the ‘co-ordination and harmonious 
co-operation’ of all branches of the military service, line and staff, except such 
as are exempted from the general staff corps supervision by law and regula- 
tions. This co-ordination and harmonious co-operation make the best argu- 
ment which has been put forth in behalf of this measure and any failure in that 
result would be a declaration of the failure of the system. 
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“The officers who have been engaged in the preparation of these regulations 
have shown a spirit of fairness, sagacity and conservatism. The results as 
disclosed in these new or revised paragraphs of the regulations afford the best 
evidence of the sincerity of the assurance that the general staff corps has no 
inimical designs upon any older branch of the Army. The fairness of the 
authors of these regulations is indicated by the incidents of their heed of the 
obpections to the original proposition that members of the ‘general staff serving 
with troops’ should have, regardless of rank, authority over other officers on 
staff duty. There is every evidence, therefore, that the general staff corps starts 
with the intention of confining its operations to the provisions of the law which 
created it. It may be doubted whether observers yet appreciate to what extent, 
following that line still, the general staff corps may concern itself with Army 
administration. It may develop that the interest and influence is much more 
potent than is generally understood at present. But with the general staff con- 
stituted as it is, there need be no fear of maladministration. It will be an 
infinitely better system than that which it succeeds. 

“The inauguration of the new general staff corps is propitious. It remains 
to be seen whether it will accomplish all that is expected of it.” 


The second and third papers relate to our cavalry and are recent 
European opinions of great importance These were brought forth 
directly by the excellent essay on the subject by Brigadier General 
Wm. H. Carter in the July number of THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
but, naturally, the visit of Major General Baden Powell to this coun- 
try, his remarks on our cavalry, and the remarks of Lord Roberts in 
his memorandum on cavalry armament have all had an effect in draw- 


ing attention to the subject abroad. 
We quote a few extracts from the article in the /ndian Volunteer 


Record: 


“Special attention has lately been directed to the Calvary of the Army of 
the United States of America in British military circles by the visits to the 
States of Lord Roberts and Major-General Baden Powell. In America 
opinions: which have been attributed to either of these distinguished soldiers 
have called forth the paper on American Cavalry from the pen of Brigadier- 
General Wm, H. Carter, U. S. A., which appears in the current issue of the 
New York service journal, Unitep Service, and which we reproduce in this 
issue.* 


*The entire article of General Carter is reprinted in this publication. 

“The conditions of service which frontier warfare imposed on the American 
cavalry evolved a type of horse soldier which all who have ever come in con- 
tact with Uncle Sam’s forces (either in peace or war) will unconditionally 
acknowledge to be most excellent. To this type the conditions of war in 
South Africa forced the British cavalryman to conform. Starting with the 
traditions of close order, charging squadrons and shock tactics, the power of 
rifle fire compelled the adoption of loose formations, and the resort to fire tactics 
as far the most puissant in the operations of cavalry. The lesson, however, 
could have been learnt before, if we had eyes to see, for similar conditions had 
already evolved the type in America.” 
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The article in the Journal of the Cavalry quotes the opinions of a 
writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, supposed to be General 
Négrier, the well-known military authority. 

A brief quotation will illustrate the drift of the article: 

In discussing the value of dismounted fire action and the impor- 
tance of arming the cavalry with a good fire-arm, the author, after 
discussing the work of the German cavalry in 1870, continues: 

“In America, on the other hand, the cavalry leaders very clearly recognized 
the increase of power to be gained by arming their men with a rifle in addition 
to the saber. Their tactics against both cavalry and infantry were a combina- 
tion of fire and shock, and their achievements were far more brilliant than those 
of the Germans in 1870. * * Compared with the Germans, who made 
very little use of fire action, the Americans were far more independent, more 
dangerous in attack, and strategically, owing to their capacity for defence, 
distinctly more effective.” 

It is remarkable that Europe profited so little by our experiences 
in 1860-5, but it must be a matter of great satisfaction to our cavalry 
of today that its present effective condition has compelled the highest 
European authorities to acknowledge the value of our cavalry in the 
Civil War. 

The fourth article is a very fair commentary on the National 
Guard, its defects and its strong points, the importance of the new 
militia law, and the best way of making it effective in producing a 
good reserve for the country. Every point made by the author (a 
national guardsman himself) is well taken, and if the militia will take 
his advice to heart there will be no trouble about producing a Na- 
tional Guard commanding respect and trust by all. 

The six following articles relate to Great Britain and the army 
at home and in the colonies. 

The fifth is an able article by Major Silburn, of the Permanent 
Staff, Natal, and argues for a truly Jmperial army, in which all the 
colonies shall have full share. A few paragraphs have been selected 
to ilustrate his line of reasoning : 

“The vexed problem of the so-called Imperial Army has been, for the last 
four years, prominently before the British public. It has been discussed by 
papers of every shade of opinion the Empire over; the House of Commons 
has pulled it to pieces over Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, and it has been turned in- 
side out at the mess and club; -yet how rarely within the United Kingdom has 
the army been prefixed by the term ‘Imperial.’ 

“That very able writer of those articles to the Times entitled ‘The Problem 
of the Army,’ articles brimful of common sense, containing suggestions which 
every well-wisher for imperial safety prays may be adopted, approaches his 
subject from the Englander’s point of view only. More is the pity; for how 
ably his pen would have treated it, if considered from the broader aspect, can 
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well be imagined. He gave in those articles but little force to the fact that in 
the late war the Colonial resources were barely tapped. 

“It is still a sore point with the Colonials that, prior to the outbreak of the 
South African. War, the Intelligence Department at home should. have so 
grossly under-estimated the number of Colonials available for service abroad; 
but even now, in face of the fact that one-eighth of the Imperial troops em- 
ployed were Colonials, how few service men in high places are aware that these 
contingents were but slight indications of the dormant Colonial strength. 
* * * For the reasons.cited above, then, these great recruiting grounds for 
an Imperial Army are to be left untouched for fear, perhaps, that it may lower 
the standard of discipline in the service, as that service is known in the United 
Kingdom. 

“When the British taxpayer learns that if the Defence Bill now before the 
Federal Parliament of Australia is passed into law 974,000 men will be liable 
for defence purposes; that Canada can, under its existing Act, place over a 
million men in the field, should the necessity for self-defence arise, and that 
the other Colonies of the British Empire likewise have Acts by which their 
manhood can be compelled to defend their several parts of Empire, what an 
unfair anomaly it will appear,to him that he has to keep an army costing as 
much as the navy upon which his very existence depends. 

“In view of the ever-increasing needs of the navy in men and money, it 
calls for little foresight to see that, if an army is to be provided for Imperial 
needs by the United Kingdom upon anything like the present scale, the limit 
to both navy and army is not far off. It means that the former, the very life 
of the Empire, is being starved for what is of very secondary importance, and 
for what could and should be provided by the Colonies. * * * 

“As has already been shown in the past, the stumbling-block to a truly 
Imperial Army was the undue importance placed upon high training. That 
stumbling-block was rather rudely thrust aside by the totally untrained Boer 
farmer at Magersfontein, Colenso, Spion Kop, Vaal Krantz, Stormberg, and 
quite a number of smaller engagements where numbers and training were na 
match for common sense and initiative. These rude reverses, quite contrary 
to text-books, brought back to the unbiased military student incidents in previ- 
ous wars, where success lay with that side which, untrammelled with fixed 
ideas of principle and detail, was therefore able to grasp more rapidly the 
peculiar requirements of the situation. It is to be hoped that a standard of 
training will be fixed, that will keep automatic pace with the time, and of such 
a nature as to enable partially paid forces to become an integral part of the. 
Imperial Army. * * * * * 

“With the institution of an Imperial Council of Defence, consisting of men 
selected for their intimate knowledge of Imperial defensive requirements, and 
not by reason of any official position they may hold (for more often than not 
such is obtained by influence rather than by merit), a new era will undoubtedly 
begin in the relationship of the Colonies to the United Kingdom. Annual or 
bi-annual conferences of delegates from the Colonial Councils of Defence will 
draw nearer the bonds already existing between the Colonies and the mother 
country; and an intimate acquaintance with each other’s needs, each other’s 
resources, and each other’s plans will result. Thus, when the trying time of 
war comes, there will be increased confidence among the units of the Empire, 
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joined together by a mutually owned navy, and supported by a truly Imperial 
Army.” 

The sixth article is on a closely related subject; namely, the part 
the colonies should take in keeping up the British navy. 

The seventh article is on the same subject as the fifth, and the 
great importance of this matter, particularly to Great Britain, but 
also to the rest of the world, justifies us in quoting further : 


“Congratulations are due to Major General Sir Edward Hutton on the 
success of his scheme for the creation of an Australian Commonwealth Army. 
General Hutton did not disguise when he set out for Melbourne two years ago 
that he was entrusted with a mission, that mission being to pave the way for 
a reorganization of the local forces. But he admitted that he had doubts as to 
whether the reorganization would come in his time. Things have moved rather 
more rapidly than the gallant commandant-general anticipated, for not only has 
he found himself in position to submit the scheme of reorganization which he 
drew up lately, but the Federal Executive Council has regarded it with sufficient 
favor to recommend it for adoption. The main features of the reorganization 
may be summarized as follows: It is proposed to raise a mobile field force, 
well equipped and capable of undertaking military operations at the shortest 
notice wherever the Commonwealth desires; and a garrison force, not neces- 
sarily mobile, for the protection of pre-determined strategical points and places 
of commercial importance to the Commonwealth. General Hutton explains 
that the field force will comprise eighteen regiments of light horse organized 
in six brigades, twelve regiments of infantry organized in three brigades, and 
complete artillery and departments. This force will consist entirely of Militia. 
The troops will number 13,911 men with 60 guns, but may be increased in time 
of war to 27,753 men with 84 guns. The garrison force, which will include 
the small local reserve, will consist largely of volunteers, and will number 
11,896 men and 26 guns. Thus there will be available 25,807 men and 86 guns, 
which number could in time of war be increased to 39,649 men and I10 guns. 
The garrison force does not include the rifle clubs. 

“The guiding principle of General Hutton’s scheme, a telegram from 
Australia says, is that the permanent troops shall form a nucleus of artillery 
garrisons for fixed defences, a personnel for the maintenance of forts and 
mine-fields, and an instructional force for the technical military instruction of 
the whole militia and volunteers. The militia are to be available for active 
field operations within the limits imposed by the Defence Bill now before 
Parliament, while the local or State defence will be left primarily to the volun- 
teers. There can be no doubt as to the practical character of General Hutton’s 
ideas. What Australia wants, first of all, is a cheap, mobile force, so drilled 
and organized as to be able to take the field, if necessary, at short notice. 
Here we have it. One important feature is the preponderance of mounted men 
—light horse. There was one thing the South African War proved to demon- 
stration—the excellence of the Australians when working as mounted infantry. 
They are essentially horsemasters, and, as such, are specially valuable for 
scouting purposes and mounted infantry work. The eighteen regiments of light 
horse provided by General Hutton’s proposals should, therefore, be an important 


asset.” 
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The eighth article is practically on the same subject, but contends 
that: 


“To arrive at conditions under which Great Britain and her Colonies will 
consent to co-operate, as one nation, to defend the honor of their common flag, 
it is needful that a single government formed of representatives of all the 
territories concerned shall first have been established. Or, in other words, we 
must first obtain an all-British confederacy, adopted by the absolutely unani- 
mous desire of all the contracting States, before we can profitably attempt the 
organization of the various forces, home and colonial, under any single 
authority. The question, then, is: How shall the brotherhood of blood be 
induced to form itself into a joint-stock company on terms of unlimited 
liability ?” 


The ninth article advocates certain duties to be performed by 
the officer commanding a regimental district (in addition to their 
present duties), which would make him more useful and effective ; 
for example, he should be required to obtain and furnish to the In- 
telligence Department accurate information on the following points: 


1. Suitable positions of camping grounds, and numbers that could be 
encamped thereon. 

2. Capabilities of billeting troops in any town in his district. 

3. What buildings in any town could be made available as barracks, and 
what number of men could be housed therein. 

4. The locality of all blacksmith’s forges. 

5. The location of all horses subsidized by government and liable to service. 

6. All questions of supply within his district. 

7. If the regimental district has a sea-board, accurate information as to the 
possibilities of embarking or disembarking troops, etc., at any point on the 
coast. 

8. In seaport towns; what class of vessels and how many at a time can be 
berthed at the various quays, etc. 


The importance of this information is sufficient to indicate its value 
at any infantry or cavalry regimental or any artillery district. 

The tenth article is of particular value to England, but it will also 
find application in our own country, and it is wise to consider it now, 
so that if war should ever come we could quickly take advantage of 
similar means: 


“Any scheme of home defense logically involves the idea of invasion; actual 
or attempted. 

“To those who are officially interested in such a scheme, the question 
necessarily arises: Are we taking any steps to prevent panic, to supply the 
population with food, or to organize the enormous reserve of manhood which 
this country undoubtedly possesses? If you wish for peace, you must prepare 
for war, and von Moltke tells us that ‘War is the practical adaptation of the 
means at hand to the attainment of the object in view.’ 
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“The reserve strength of the country is enormous; but for the purpose of 
home defense it is practically effete for want of proper organization. 

“Under the voluntary system, considering the money that is spent, we do 
not always attract the right kind of man to the colors at the present rate of pay. 
Besides which, there is a large class who contribute in no way to the defense 
of their country. * * * 

“In October, 1901, I found myself in some degree responsible for the 
defense of the coast-line of the N. E. district, from Berwick-on-Tweed to 
the Wash. 

“On my first inspection of the coast defenses, what struck one was, not so 
much the want of preparation as regards the armaments and position of the 
actual forts, or the composition and training of the mobile columns told off 
to resist raids, but the difficulty in case of attack of dealing with the mass of 
colliers, artisans, and fishermen who form the population, and of guarding the 
network of railways which run close to the sea. One felt that unless, in peace- 
time, steps were taken to organize local guards for these lines, to keep in 
hand and, if necessary, withdraw the inhabitants from positions exposed to shell 
fire to where they can be housed and fed inland—the best laid military plans 
would stand a chance of being upset through congestion of the railway traffic, 
and panic among the civil population. 

“There is no greater danger to a civilized country, when vigorously attacked, 
than a large non-combatant population. * * * We have got the local ma- 
chinery, why not use it for national defense? 

“The only expense necessary would be local rifle ranges, and a bonus to 
each ‘guide’ or ‘town guard’ who passes in marksmanship. 

“Each borough and county council division might be given so many stand of 
arms, which would be of value both for training in peace and use in war. 

“Local levies could guard the railways in war time. 

“Kimberley, Mafeking and other towns amply prove what assistance civilians 
can supply to a small body of formed troops efficiently commanded. : 

“In this way, without working a railway or other transport, wherever a 
commanding officer of a formed body found himself, he would be joined by 
the best local men to supply information, to guide detached parties or trans- 
port, and to carry messages on horseback, by bicycle, or motorcar. This 
means a great deal in a country so intricate as ours. It was this system alone 
which made the Boer resistance possible. They had the most perfect intelli- 
gence department. There was not a district in the Transvaal or Orange River 
Colony which was not under a local commandant, who maintained a system 
of observation posts throughout the length and breadth of his district, and 
who had the means of conveying to some central organizations early intelli- 
gence of the movement of every British column. 

“This was the manner in which they utilized their less valuable fighting 
material. 

“If commanders of army corps are given real decentralization and are 
able to act on their own initiative, there is no reason why the defense of the 
country should not be really localized in a few years time. Every gun with a 
trained detachment of local men, hundreds of thousands of the best manhood 
of the country enrolled as ‘guides’ or ‘town guards.’ Such a body, in con- 
junction with a sound system of local rifle clubs and affiliated to the cadres 
or local corps, would be a valuable addition to our forces if called on to 
‘mobilize’ for home defense.” 
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The paper was read before the Royal United Service Institution, 
and discussed by some of the most prominent army and navy officers, 
and received enthusiastic approval by all. 

The eleventh article, a continuation of a series of articles on Rus- 
sia, is devoted to army organization, particularly the Russian General 
Staff. The author concludes in these words: 


“Considering, then, the comparatively low standard of the average Russian 
officer, it must be clear, owing to the vast numbers of the men, and also their 
low intellectual standard, that here arises the most difficult question with 
which the Russian war minister has to deal. Brave, loyal, and devoted as are 
both the officers and men, they would, with the exception of the guard, the 
cavalry perhaps, and the rifle regiments, find in their opponents of European 
armies officers superior to them in attainments, and men in whom initiative and 
responsibility have been cultivated to an extent not possible at present in Russia. 
Those who have followed the ordinances of Kouropatkine, or the writings of 
Dragomiroff and other distinguished Russian officers, have perceived how well 
they understand these facts, and how steadily their efforts have been directed 
to lessen the gap which in this separates Russia from other European nations. 
And I have myself observed, and, what is of more importance, I have heard 
distinguished foreign officers remark, how great has been the improvement 
in the military education and preparation for war in the Russian army since 
the days of the Green hills before Plevna.” ° 


The twelfth article is on Russian Cavalry, and the thirteenth re- 
lates to that interesting part of it, the Cossack. 
The other articles under this head are all interesting and valuable. 


MILITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


The articles under this head relate mainly to the instruction and 
training of soldiers in target practice, etc., to drill regulations and to 


maneuvers. They comprise thé following: 
A Public Service Medical School.—Jour. Asso. Mil. Surgeons, 


I. 
July. 


The Modern Japanese Soldier—Revue du Cercle Mil., July 25. 
Individual Instruction of the Sharpshooter.—Same. 
Garrison Artillery Training —Unit. Serv. Mag., August. 
. The New French Infantry Drill Regulations—Revue du 
Cercle Mii., July 11, 18. 
6. Manual of Drill and Fire Direction of 12-inch B. L. Motors.— 
Jour. U. S. Arty., July-August. 
7. International Rifle Match—Palma Trophy.—Mil. Mail, July 


17. . 
8. Combined Maneuvers of 1903.—Army and Navy Jour., Au- 


gust I. 
9. Notes on the German Maneuvers.—Jour. U. S. Cav., July. 
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10. A Field Battery Firing Under Conditions Simulating War.— 
Kriegstech, Zeit., 7. 

We select a few of these articles for special comment. 

The first is by the well-known and enthusiastic medical officer, 
Lieut. Col. J. Van R. Hoff, who has long been interested in various 
important matters of organization, training and education pertaining 
to the Medical Department. 

The fifth is a continued article on the new French Infantry Drill 
Regulations, and one well worth reading. 

The sixth is a valuable contribution to Coast Artillery Drill Reg- 
ulations. 

The seventh is an interesting account of the International Rifle 
Match, which we give here in part: 


“The extra day added on to the Bisley meeting this year in order that the 
Palma International Trophy might be shot for proved an unqualified success. 
The weather was of the most glorious description, and a large number of 
interested spectators followed the day’s proceedings with the keenest possible 
interest. 

“The start took place later than the scheduled time, it being after 9:30 
when the first shot was fired, this being a bull by one of the French team. 

“Through some slight misunderstanding the Australians were late, and, 
after a few sighting shots, it was ten o’clock before they commenced in earnest. 
It was much: calmer in the morning than during the latter part of the day, 
and experts held heated arguments as to how a change in the weather would 
affect the competitors from the various countries. 

“So soon as the shooting got into full swing, many good scores began to 
be put on. Sergeant-Major Wallingford, for example, opened with a suc- 
cession of bulls. Three of the Canada team emulated this performance, and 
then followed rapidly others who sighted well. It was very interesting to 
watch the competitors from the various countries, and compare their evident 
dispositions. For instance, the Australians evidently meant business—with 
them it was more than a trip on pleasure bent—they were in real, grim earnest, 
and wavered long over every shot, gauging the breeze and awaiting oppor- 
" tunities. 

“On the other hand, the Norwegians were most impatient, and no sooner 
had they sighted than the rifle was discharged. A comparison of the scores 
of the two teams should prove an object lesson so far as Norway is concerned. 

“The shooting all round was excellent, the men to most distinguish them- 
selves being Sergeant-Major Wallingford and Quartermaster-Sergeant Keogh 
of the American team. They tied at 206 in the grand total, but the English- 
man may, without egotism or favoritism, be said to take the place of honor 
as, with a difficult wind on the long range, he put on 68 against the 64 of 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Keogh. 

“The chief interest was, of course, centered in the 1,000 yards firing, though 
at 900 yards some excitement was noticeable, and, as the final shots were coming 
on, the scene was very animated. Private Cook, of the United States, was 
unfortunate in not making a possible at 800 yards, but when it was seen that 
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his aggregate at the distance was 74 a loud cheer went up, and he was heartily 
congratulated by the numerous Americans crowding on the range. This, 
however, was eclipsed by Armorer-Sergeant Martin, shooting for Great Britain, 
because, like Cook, he only dropped one at 800 yards, but at 900 he scored 66 
against the American’s 63. 

“In the end the American team gained the day by fifteen points, thus re- 
gaining possession of the trophy, and avenging the defeat they sustained in 
Ottawa last September. That they shot well the scores indicate, and none can 
begrudge them their win, and we can only hope that on some occasion we 
shall be able once more to turn the tables on our American cousins. 


PALMA TROPHY (INTERNATIONAL MATCH). 
Fifteen rounds each at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. 


WINNERS OF TROPHY. 


AMERICA. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Keogh 
Private Cook 
Lieutenant Casey 
Lieutenant Holcomb 
Corporal Short 
Corporal Winder 
Lieutenant Wells 
Sergeant Doyle 


Great BritAIn. 
Sergeant-Major Wallingford 
Armorer-Sergeant Martin 
Lieutenant Miller 
Color-Sergeant Lawrence 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Fraser 
Color-Sergeant Davies 
Private Ward 
Corporal Paterson 


CANADA. 

Captain King 
Sergeant Hayhurst 
Corporal Stuart 
Captain Jones 
Serpeant Whyte 
Private O’Brien 
Private Peddie 
Sergeant Simpson 
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AUSTRALIA. 
Private Bradley 193 
Private Howitt 
Private Mathison........... Sse Biasa Couns 66 192 
Private Dawson 192 
Private Carter 191 
Private McElwel 182 
Lieutenant Ison 181 
Private Soden 181 
1,501 
NATAL. 
Trooper Laatz 185 
Trooper Phipson 185 
Sergeant Cadinhead 175 
Sergeant Simpson 175 
Private Godbeer 175 
Sergeant-Instructor of Musketry Paterson. . 174 
Corporal Faine j 165 
Petty-Officer Franklin 165 
1,399 
Norway. 
Skatterbox 177 
172 
Moller 165 
Ootensen 163 | 
Helgeried 160 
Koom 153 
133 
Trandum : 118 
1,241 
FRANCE. 
179 
163 
159 
158 
148 
146 
Fouconnier 143 
De Boigne 133 


1,230 


“As Major the Hon. T. F. Fremantle, the captain of the British team, pointed 
out in proposing the health, on Saturday night, of the winners of the Palma 
trophy, the conditions of the shooting match which resulted in a victory for 
the representatives of the United States, are essentially military. Each team 
fired with the weapons of their own country, exactly in the form in which it is 
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supplied to the troops; while at the same time every refinement of invention 
is brought to bear on the charge fired, so that much is to be learned from this 
annual competition open to the armies of the world. 

“To read a description of the manner in which the American team fired 
at Bisley is to get some idea of the deliberate methods employed. Their tactics, 
as one correspondent explains, although scrupulously fair, were far more 
effective than those of our own men, who had not the advantage of the wind 
gauges. More than once they were ten minutes without firing a shot, and 
then when conditions were favorable they ‘pumped in the bullseyes one after 
another as quickly as possible.’ All are agreed that the United States repre- 
sentatives were magnificent shots. They had been selected by a committee of 
officers appointed by the War Department, and the result was, according to 
their captain, that they were ‘positively the best eight rifle shots to be found 
in the United States.’ 

“The following telegram has been received by Mr. Jones, secretary of 
the American team, at Bisley: ‘Accept my heartiest congratulations for the 
American victory—Theodore Roosevelt.’ ” 


The eighth is a statement of the problem in the combined navy and 
army maneuvers. The rules, as arranged by Major Harrison, A. C., 
and Lieut. Bristol, of the navy, are excellent this year, and should 
lead to interesting conclusions. 

The tenth describes a most interesting practice of a field battery. 
The first target was a battalion of four companies in column of sec- 
tions, represented by 1,040 standing figure targets, the range being 


medium, or about 2,800 yards. In all forty-eight shots were fired in 
fifty-two seconds, and 420 of the 1,040 men represented were hit. 

The second target was a regiment deploying from column of 
sections. Each section was represented by a target of proper dimen- 
sions. The range was about 4,350 yards, and in eighty seconds 3,681 
hits were made, 2,423 of which were fatal. 

The third target was a battery, at a range of about 2,700 yards. 
The ranging was effected in one and one-half minutes, and the effec- 
tive firing lasted one minute, in which time the entire personnel of 
the battery was hit with, in all, sixty-nine bullets. 

The entire paper is worthy of careful study, as it is the first pub- 
lished result of the proper method of employing the latest rapid-fire 
field guns in action. These were the latest model of Krupp guns 
with shields, and the experiment took place near Bukarest in presence 
of the King of Roumania. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


1. A French View of the Boer War.—Unit. Serv. Mag., August. 


2. The Conquest of Java.—Same. 
3. Campaigns Against India From the West.—Jour. Royai Unit. 


Serv. Inst., July. 
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The American Cavalry in China.—Jour. U.S. Cav., July. 

The Battle of El Caney.—Same. 

The Flag of El] Caney.—Same. 

Another Spanish View.—Same. 

The Capture of San Mateo.—Same. 

Sea Power and the Principles Involved in It.—Jour. Royal 


Unit. Serv. Inst., July. 

10. Sea Power.—Nauticus, 1903. 

11. Submarine Attack.—Kriegstech. Zeit., 7. 

12. Strategy and Tactics in Mountain Ranges.—Unmit. Serv. 
Mag., August. 

13. The Influence of Artillery Fire on the Morale of Troops.— 


Revue du Cercle Mil., July 11. 
14. Smokeless Powder and Entrenchments.—Jour. Royal Unit. 


Serv. Inst., July. 
15. A Military Problem and a Solution for It—Jour. U. S. Cav., 


July. 

The first of these articles is by Captain Fournier, of the French 
General Staff, and is exceedingly interesting. We can quote but a 
fragment of his conclusions here, although the entire article (well 
translated by Lieut. Col. Maude, late Royal Engineers) is well worth 


careful study: 


“Influence of the New Factors on the Approach of the Infantry.—To sum up, 
ihe two most important factors revealed are the increased fire powers both of 
Artillery and Infantry, and the difficulties of reconnaissance resulting from 
the use of smokeless powder. 

“In spite of the coolness of the Boers and their exceptional qualifications 
as marksmen, the increased’ power of the rifle has not been more strikingly 
manifested in South Africa than in previous campaigns with the breechloader. 
The smaller number in the fighting line counterbalanced the greater skill of 
the riflemen. Nothing justifies the opinion enunciated after the first encounters 
as to the crushing effects of the modern weapons; the examination of the tables 
of losses shows conclusively that this position is untenable. 

“But in a European campaign one will have to take into account both the 
numbers of the combatants and the nature of their arms. We shall see brought 
into action a Q. F. artillery’ markedly superior in power to that employed by 
either side in South Africa. 

“People have talked much of a revolution in tactical ideas as a consequence 
of the perfection of modern weapons, because it is the custom to consider im- 
provements as benefiting principally the defense. To show how erroneous these 
opinions are we have but to refer to the new regulations for the British army, 
which embody the experience of this last campaign, over the signature of Lord 
Roberts, himself an expert on these matters, and this regulation asserts the 
definite opinion that the offensive possesses the material superiority. This 
opinion is of particular value, coming from combatants who in practice have 
not known always how to apply its sane ideas. 
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“The increase in fire-power will oblige infantry, that wishes to advance in 
open ground against an enemy whose aim has not been blinded by a sufficient 
preparation, to employ widely extended formations and progress almost by 
creeping. This is expressed by the English Regulations in the following words: 

“*The ground for 1,000 yards in front of a line of infantry, if the latter are 
steady enough to take careful aim, is so completely swept by the bullets that it is 
practically impossible to move troops across it in other formations than in lines 
of skirmishers at wide intervals.’ 

“Employment of Artillery—We have endeavored, in the foregoing pages, to 
sketch the new conditions under which infantry nowadays fights in battle. 
Its immediate auxiliary at every movement of the action is the artillery. 

“Undoubtedly, the South African campaign gives us no data as to the use 
of Q. F. field artillery. 

“The few pieces of this nature in the possession of the Boers were em- 
ployed individually under very special circumstances. The British field-pieces, 
similar in type to our 90-mm. gun, is not a true quick-firer, but merely an 
adaptation of the ordinary B. L. to admit of more rapid discharge. 

“The infinitesimal results obtained by the artillery show, however, that 
neither good material nor technical instruction avail anything without sound 
tactical employment. The most heroic efforts of the British artillery, the most 
highly trained and most distinguished corps of that army, were reduced to 
nothing, because there was a failure to understand the fundamental principles 
of the combination of the efforts of all three arms, and in particular of close co- 
operation with the infantry, whose duty it is to compel the enemy to disclose 
his positions. 

“Incapable of engaging the enemy’s artillery, to which they were liable to | 
find themselves exposed without defense, the machine gun did not distinguish 
itself particularly in South Africa, and its employment umder European condi- 
tions seems hardly to commend itself. With cavalry it cannot replace horse 
artillery to open a road for the squadrons, or to prepare for their action by 
long-range fire, or to molest columns on the march. At most it may replace 
a dismounted squadron, without, however, possessing either its mobility or 
independence. 

“The war has confined the possibility of employing heavy artillery in field 
combats. The British had batteries of five-inch howitzers, naval 4.7-inch, and 
twelve-pounder guns mounted on improvised carriages, very rustic, but very 
heavy. These latter sometimes needed teams of thirty-two oxen. They were, 
however, present in almost all actions, not only in the Free State, but in the 
mountainous rgions of Upper Natal. 

“Similarly the Boers dragged with them wherever they went such heavy 
155-mm. guns as they had at their disposal. 

“Emplayment of Cavalry.—Except after the action of Elandslaagte, where 
the British pursued energetically, the war offers no characteristic example of the 
employment of this arm in battle; but do not let us, therefore, jump to the 
conclusion that such employment is impossible. The study of the events shows 
that during the engagements the cavalry always remained inactive, either be- 
cause it had not received the necessary impulsion from the commander of that 
arm, or because it sought, above all things, to avoid losses. The casualty 
returns are the surest proof of its inaction. When it did act, it always did so 


by: mounted combat.” 
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The fourth article is a very interesting one by Captain W. W. 
Forsyth, 6th Cavalry, and there is much useful information to be 


derived from its perusal. 
The next four articles are important additions to the history of 


our recent war. 
The ninth article is the Revised Memorandum submitted to the 


Colonial Conference, 1902, by the Admiralty. Some of the principles 
set forth are here given: 


“The importance which attaches to the command of the sea lies in the 
control which it gives over sea communications. The weaker sea power is 
absolutely unable to carry to success any large military expedition over sea. 
The truth of this is shown by reference to the history of the past. 

“To any naval power the destruction of the fleet of the enemy must always 
be the great object aimed at. It is immaterial where the great battle is fought, 
but wherever it may take place the result will be felt throughout the world, 
becayse the victor will afterwards be in a position to spread his force with a 
view to capturing or destroying any detached forces of the enemy, and gener- 
ally to gather the fruits of victory, in the shape of such outlying positions as 
the New Hebrides, Fijis, Singapore, Samoa, Cuba, Jamaica, Martinique, the 
Philippines, Malta, or Aden, which may be in possession of the enemy, his 
shipping and commerce, or even to prosecute such oversea campaigns as those 
in the Peninsula and South Africa. 

“Stress is laid on the importance of the great battle for supremacy, because 
the great development of the navies of France, Germany, the United States, and 
Russia, indicates the possibility that such battles may have to be fought in the 
future. It is the battleships chiefly which will have to be concentrated for the 
decisive battle, and arrangements with this object must be made during peace. 

“The geographical conditions and the varied interests of the maritime 
powers prevent such complete concentration in modern times as was practicable 
in the past. Thus Russia divides her battleships between the Baltic and 
Pacific; the United States between the Atlantic and Pacific; both Germany 
and France have concentrated in European waters, where also the greater part 
of the British battleships are massed. 

“Our possible enemies are fully aware of the necessity of concentrating on 
the decisive points. They will endeavor to prevent this by threatening our 
detached squadrons and trade in different quarters, and thus obliging us to 
make further detachments from the main fleets. All these operations will be 
of secondary importance, but it will be necessary that we should have sufficient 
power available to carry on a vigorous offensive against the hostile outlying 
squadrons without unduly weakening the force concentrated for the decisive 
battle, whether in Europe or elsewhere. 

“The immense importance of the principle of concentration and the facility 
with which ships and squadrons can be moved from one part of the world to 
another—it is more easy to move a fleet from Spithead to the Cape or Halifax 
than it is to move a large army, with its equipment, from Cape Town to Pre- 
toria—points to the necessity of a single navy, under one control, by which 
alone concentrated action between the several parts can be assured. 

“In the foregoing remarks the word defense does not appear. It is omitted 
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advisedly, because the primary object of the British navy is not to defend 
anything, but to attack the fleets of the enemy, and, by defeating them, to 
afford protection to British dominions, shipping, and commerce. This is the 
ultimate aim. 

‘ “To use the word defense would be misleading, because the word carries 
with it the idea of a thing to be defended, which would divert attention to 
local defense instead of fixing it on the force from which attack is to be ex- 
pected. 

“The traditional role of the British navy is not to act on the defensive, but 
to prepare to attack the force which threatens—in other words, to assume the 
offensive.” 

The tenth article is on the relation of Political Power and Sea 
Power, with special reference to the German navy and its relations to 
the position of Germany among the world’s great powers, and hinges 
on the maxim: 

In International Policy that Power that possesses the strongest 
navy will have the predominating influence. . 

The article appears in the German naval annual called Nauticus, 
which is noted under the Books Reviews. 

The fourteenth article, by Lieut. Col. Alsager Pollock, is of ain 
interest, although the subject has been thoroughly discussed during the 
past ten years. We venture to quote a few remarks from this paper: 

“The introduction of smokeless powder conferred obvious advantages upon 
the defenders of a position, and very naturally the application of such advant- 
ages to the system of placing and constructing field entrenchments received 
attention in the service papers of this country, and of others. Yet it is some- 
what remarkable that although the Boers in the late war displayed a clear 
understanding of the simple expedients by which the use of smokeless powder 
might be turned to account by forces acting on the defensive, the British not only 
failed to employ these'themselves, but also ignored the possibility that the 
enemy might not neglect to make use of them. That the exercise of a very 
moderate amount of common sense should have sufficed to indicate what ought 
to be done goes almost without saying; but actually the failure to realize the 
truth is particularly inexcusable, because the whole matter had been discussed 
so long ago as 1892. The fact is, however, that it was then, as it is now, quite 
useless to ventilate ideas in the service press with any hope of attracting serious 
notice to them, no matter how important the subject. Cassandra in vain warned 
the Trojans of their impending dangers, and in the same way the British 
army hearkens not to the voice of the prophets unless they happen to be great— 
and not always even then, as Lords Wolseley and Roberts can testify.” 


The author then quotes from an article, written by him in 1892, 
and printed in the Broad Arrow, on this same subject, indicating the 
proper course tor the defense, and showing that what he then stated 
as the proper system was practically what the Boers did in the late 
war, especially with reference to the location of their firing lines and 
intrenchments. He then closes in the following words: 
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“The lessons. that seem to me to have been brought home to us, in refer- 
ence to the disposition of troops for the defense of a position, are (1) a portion 
at all events of the shooting line should be placed where the enemy is least 
likely to detect its presence; (2) the shooting line must have head-cover, to 
provide concealment certainly, and protection when possible; (3) the supporting 
troops require protection rather than the concealment of their positions, and 
may sometimes best serve the defense by freely exposing themselves thereon until 
obliged to get under shelter; (4) when time admits, sham entrenchments can 
be constructed with advantage; and (5) the general aim should be to lead the 
enemy to suppose that the immediately active defenders are where they are 
not and are not where they actually are. 

“There has been much said and written about the ‘lessons of the war’; but 
actually no lesson was taught by the South African campaign that should not 
have been theoretically familiar to us many years ago; and I believe that there 
is only one which had. not actually been pointed out in the Service journals. 
There was, in fact, but one genuine revelation; and this was the true im- 
mensity of the power of ‘bluff’ conferred by smokeless powder upon an astute 
commander opposed to a less competent adversary. As Captain Fournier of 
the French General Staff has so ably pointed out in the preface to the second 
volume of his ‘La Guerre Sud-Africaine,’ we lost battles at the commence- 
tment of the war because we made frontal attacks without proper reconnaissance 
and unsupported by turning movements; whilst in the later stages of the cam- 
paign we failed to win decisive victories because we made turning movements 
unaccompanied by frontal attacks. Generally speaking, it is to be feared that 
the British army, as a whole, has acquired from the Boer War a considerable 
volume of heresies, but only a very slender amount of really practical knowledge. 
Even in the matter of entrenchments, with which this article is primarily con- 
cerned, what has chiefly resulted in a tendency to press the application of 
certain theories, in season and out of season, rather than to employ memory, 
sagaciously, as the valuable aid that it so often may be to the exercise of 
common sense for the solution of each particular problem.” 


The fifteenth article is on the important subject of ammunition 
supply on the field of battle, and deserves careful consideration. 


ARTILLERY MATERIAL AND FORTIFICATION. 


1. Sea Coast Ordinance.—Jour U. S. Arty., July-August. 

2. Projectiles, Fuses and Primers.—Same. 

3. Investigation on the Loss of Work of the Powder Gases in 
Guns.—Kreigstech. Zeit., 7. 

4. Smokeless Powders.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., July 25. 

5. The Storage Battery and Its Relations to U. S. Fortifications. 
—Jour. U. S. Arty., July-August. 

6. Capped Shot and Armor.—Same. 

7. Capped Projectiles—Kriegstech. Zeit., 7. 

8.. French Rapid-Fire Field Artillery —Jour. U. S. Arty., July- 


August. 
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9. The Swiss Field Artillery Material—Kreigstech. Zett., 7. 

10. Is Field Artillery Obsolete —Unit. Serv. Mag., August. 

11. Mountain Artillery. —Same. 

12. Machine Guns, Rockets and Torches. —Kriegstech. Zeit., 7. 

13. Continuous-Reading Range and Azimuth Finder and: Pre- 
dictor.—Jour. U. S. Arty., July-August. 

14. The Hagood Tripod Mount for Telescopic Sights.—Same. 


This is a most remarkable collection of articles, the most important 
being from the current number of the Journal U. S. Artillery, perhaps 
the best number ever issued. 

_ The first article is by Major Rogers Birnie, Ordnance Department, 
the army’s authority on gun construction, and is a calm, thorough 
and most interesting presentation of the subject. It is comprehensive 
and perfectly modern; and contains all data most valuable to the 
artillerist to-day. 

The second is by Captain Beverly W. Dunn, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, another authority, whose work with fuses and explosives has 
attained for: him an international reputation. This article and the 
preceding should be studied and re-studied by every artillery officer, 
until their contents are thoroughly familiar facts to him. 

The third article is by the instructor at the Artillery and Engineer 
School near Berlin, and constitutes a valuable addition to interior 


ballistics. 
The fourth article offers nothing new ‘on > sechadiene powders, but 
it may be Of interest to some to quote a'few paragraphs: 


“Although the manufacture of smokeless powder has lately made enormous 
progress, the subject is yet in the experimental stage. Both chemists and 
practical workers must still make great efforts to obtain the best possible results. 
The fact is not to be ignored that the powder mills of the United States pro- 
duce daily from 12,000 to 18,000 pounds of smokeless powder, whose quality 
has been acknowledged satisfactory by the Army and Navy Departments. 
Certainly excellent results have been attained, but: does this powder satisfy all 
the conditions resulting from prolonged storage and climatic changes? All 
that can be affirmed at present is, that there is no proof for a negative answer. 

“The more recent history of smokeless powder dates from 1886, when 
Vielle prepared in France the B powder. The powder of Captain Schultz 
made its appearance about the same time. In 1882 Reid & Johnson had tested 
in England the powder C. E., which has been adopted for the artillery. - The 
ballistite of Nobel was patented in 1888. Since that time numerous composi- 
tions have been proposed, of which, nevertheless, the majority have not been 
attended with the good results expected. 

“The term gun-cotton employed above to designate all the varieties of 
nitrated cellulose is not quite exact, since by this term is generally designated 
the most highly nitrated cellulose insoluble in alcohol-ether. Consequently the 
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term nitro-cellulose will be employed as corresponding better with the facts and 
designating both the soluble and insoluble varieties. 
“The smokeless powders known at the present time can be assigned to 


three classes. 
“CLASS I. 


“The powders composed of nitro-cellulose, either with or without the addi- 
tion of salts, capable of being freed from oxygen or inert organic substances. 

“This class comprises several sub-divisions, according to the degree of nitra- 
tion and of the solubility of the nitro-cellulose. 


“CLASS II. 


“Powders containing nitro-glycerine in combination with nitro-cellulose. 
“This class may likewise be divided into subdivisions according to the kind 
of nitro-cellulose employed and the presence or absence of oxygenized salts 
and of inert substances. 
“CLASS III. 


“Powders into whose composition enters picric acid, the picrates, or the 
nitro substituted products of the aromatic hydrocarbons in combination with 
one or several of the substances enumerated in classes I. and II. 

“Nitro-cellulose, soluble or insoluble, apparently lends itself better to the 
preparation of a smokeless powder, satisfying all the conditions. This sub- 
stance enters into the composition of almost all the smokeless powders at 
present known, and the ballistic results obtained are very satisfactory, whether 
' the nitro-cellulose is mixed with other substances, or employed in the form 
of a simple colloid of nitro-cellulose. The nitro-cellulose, in combination with 
nitro-glycerine, likewise gives very good results. This combination constitutes 
the English cordite, composed of 58 per cent. nitro-glycerine, of 37 per cent. 
trinitro-cellulose, and of 5 per cent. of vaseline. 

“But, on the other hand, a certain number of compositions containing nitro- 
glycerine, in relatively slight proportions, in combination with nitro-cellulose, 
soluble or insoluble, have not given good results, and it is still unknown whether 
this is due to the composition or to the granulation, or to both. 

“Nitro-glycerine, constituting a chemically stable combination, seems to be 
best adapted to the preparation of smokeless powder. The action of nitric 
acid on glycerine produces a compound which, purified by repeated washings, 
is homogeneous and stable. 

“Nitro-cellulose, although perfectly stable, cannot be considered as a chemic- 
ally definite compound. It consists of a mixture of nitro-celluloses in different 
degrees of nitration.” 


The fifth article is very timely and will be of immense service to 
the coast artillery, where so much depends on the proper care bestowed 
on the storage batteries. 

The sixth (from Brassey’s Naval Annual) and the seventh are 
interesting articles on capped projectiles ; and the eighth is a continued 
article, the present installment describing the methods of firing in use 
by the present French field artillery, an excellent translation by 
Captain Hero, and a very valuable study. 
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The tenth article, by Captain C. Holmes Wilson, Royal Field 
Artillery, an authority of wide experience, is deserving of the most 
careful study and attention. We therefore quote freely from it: 


“It may be inadvisable to place too much reliance on some of the issues 
of the recent war; at the same time, after considering what actually happened, 
and under what circumstances, it may be possible to conjecture what should 
be provided for in the future. The late war showed us that effect could only 
be produced by a concentrated fire; but it also proved that different natures of 
guns were required for different circumstances, and that one equipment could 
not cope with all contingencies. The question, then, is: How can the possible 
multiplication of the equipments to be used be simplified? What is to be re- 
tained, and what is to be discarded? The factors that influence such a discus- 
sion are the mechanical improvements that have modified artillery materiel in 
the past, and the possibility of other improvements modifying it further in the 
future. Accurate fire has led to a greater use of cover, long range guns have 
introduced new issues hitherto unheard of, and the increased range of the rifle 
has forced artillery to keep away from infantry. Under these circumstances, 
what is the gun of the future to be? Is it to be a field gun, a heavy gun, or a 
howitzer? Or are we to have all three, and horse artillery besides? 

“The first lesson learnt in the war was the inutility of Field Artillery fire 
when used against entrenchments. It kept the enemy down, but did no more. 
It was not the case of firing against wooden dummies, who could not duck 
their heads when they heard the shell approaching. It was a case of men in 
holes, who were inaccessible to all but howitzer shells. It was a case of firing 
at newly turned-up earth, in the hope that the shells would keep the enemy 
from molesting the attacking Infantry so long as the guns continued firing. 
Such a means of fighting must have been unsatisfactory to all except the enemy. 
How, however, was the enemy to be touched? Direct-firing guns could not hit 
him, the Horse Artillery could not enfilade him. Shrapnel bullets pattered like 
rain on the sheets of corrugated iron with which he had covered his trenches. 
Even had his trenches been enfiladed, the resultant damage done would have 
been small. In addition to this we must remember that enfilading trenches now 
is a difficult matter when the range of the rifle has increased, and even a small 
army occupies a front of several miles. How, then, is Field Artillery, firing 
shrapnel, to act? Is it merely to keep the enemy under cover, and wait in the 
hope that he may eventually come into the open to be shot at? Such a procedure 
seems unlikely from the defenders’ point of view, and undesirable from that of 
the attacking Artillery. For what, then, is Field Artillery to be maintained? 
It is too heavy, as horsed now, to act continually with mounted troops. A 
lighter and more mobile equipment could, however, move with cavalry, and 
repulse a direct attack if the enemy showed himself in the open. 

“The accuracy of firearms, and the retaining power of the rifle, will lead to 
the employment of entrenchments on a large scale. Such positions will only be 
captured by turning movements. A turning movement to be effective must, 
however, be rapid, consequently, if the troops attempting it are to be accom- 
panied by artillery, the.latter must be light. The rapid advances of the recent 
war proved that Field Artillery were unsuited for such work. If, however, they 
have to move with the Infantry, they will do so at a walk. But if the pace is 
to be a walk, might not the guns transported be heavy ones? If the Field 
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Artillery have to move at a walk, the targets they will be asked to fire at will 
generally be men under cover. But if they cannot hit men under cover, why 
should they fire at them? A lighter gun could meet a direct attack if such was 
made, and a lighter gun could take part in a rapid turning movement, when a 
heavy gun could not. Thus the heavy field gun is at a disadvantage, again, 
when compared with the light or mobile Horse Artillery gun. 

“Then, again, another curious complication has arisen of late. A system 
has recently been introduced by which batteries can fire from behind cover at 
an enemy under cover. -If, however, the declivity the enemy has taken cover 
under happens to be steep, he cannot possibly be reached by direct-firing guns. 
Consequently, the tenor of all the recent changes seems to be a plea for the 
more general use of howitzers. Howitzers can fire from behind cover at targets 
under cover. Howitzers can search trenches, and howitzers can be made as 
mobile as field guns. We must, however, have direct-firing guns, and we must 
have mobile guns. 

“The problem consequently comes to this. A light or mobile Q. F. Artillery 
is required that can act with mounted troops. This Artillery should be armed 
with a direct firing equipment, and should be able to deal with troops in the 
open. In addition to this it would be just as effective as a heavier field gun 
against men under cover, since. it could keep there as easily as the latter. We 
now have our mobile arm, and what we want next is a gun that can search 
cover. This should be a howitzer, and should be mobile enough to keep pace 
with the infantry, and to trot on occasions if required. It should be a quick- 
firer, capable of rapid firing once the range and fuze have been found. Behind 
these would come the heavy guns of large calibre, drawn, possibly, by traction- 
engines.* In all cases the range of the piece would have to be long. 

“The alterations sketched may seem far-reaching, but they could easily be 
carried out. The Field and Horse Artillery must soon be re-armed. Instead of 
re-arming the Field Artillery with a new gun, convert half of it into Horse or 
Light Artillery, and give the remainder an effective howitzer. The expense 
would be no greater than that likely to be incurred by any other plan. It is, 
however, probable that the suggested change will only be reached by a series of 
successive alterations extended over a lengthened period at a considerable cost.” 


The thirteenth article is of special interest to the coast artillery. 
It is a description of an instrument invented by Lieutenant Meigs 
(formerly of the Navy) designed:to do mechanically, accurately and 
quickly what is now done slowly and tediously in the Coast Artillery 
Position Finding Stations. The system involves a horizontal base, 
which has many advantages over a vertical base system, and promises 
to be a valuable addition to our equipment. 

* I believe that it is desirable to employ traction-engines to draw all classes 
of Artillery on the line of march, keeping the teams close at hand ready for use 
whenever the occasion required—crossing difficult ground or going into action. 
The cost of the engines would be made good by the saving of horseflesh. With, 
say, one engine attached to each Brigade Division, the horses of each battery 
in turn might be relieved from labor. To arrange suitable gear for “coupling” 
a road-train of Artillery would probably be difficult, though I do not think 
impracticable.—Ep. U. S. M. 
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The Jast article is also on a new coast artillery instrument, which is 
designed to teach gunners accurate sighting. The value of such an in- 
strument cannot be doubted. 


WARSHIPS. 


Guns and Armor.—Army and Navy Gazette, July 25. 
The U. S. Squadron at Portsmouth.—Same. 
. The Navy under Lord Selborne.—Same, August 1. 
4. The Disposal of the Wounded in Naval Warfare.—Jour. Royal 
Unit. Serv. Inst., July. 
5. The German Navy.—Nauticus, 1903. 
6. The Progress of Foreign Navies.—Same. 
7. Changes in the World’s Navies.—Marine Rundschau; Jour. 


Royal Unit. Serv. Inst., July; and Nauticus, 1903. 

8. New German Battleship Zaeringen (illustration).—Jour. U. S. 
Arty., July-August. 

The first article is of considerable interest and contains points of 
importance: 


“The distribution of the armament in battleships.is a problem which must, in 
the last resort, be governed mainly by tactical considerations. Yet nothing is 
more difficult than to draw just and exhaustive comparisons between the 
tactical efficiency of different types of ships. Of late years there has been a 
tendency to regard with apprehension the relative weakness of British arma- 
ments. 

“We may refer our readers to an article on the ‘distribution of guns in battle- 
ships,’ which appeared recently in Page’s Magazine. 

“So far as armaments can. be compared by the enumeration of guns and their 
aggregate weight of discharge, Mr. Leyland’s article presents the facts up to 
date. Thus our King Edward VII., with an addition of four 9.2-in. guns in 
separate turrets, is slightly superior in weight of discharge to the French 
Republique, whose secondary armament consists of twelve 6.4-in. guns. In 
weight of discharge she is outclassed, however, by the U. S. ships Georgia and 
Connecticut, especially by the latter, whose weight of discharge is 7,380, as 
against the King Edward’s 5,920 lbs. Both American ships mount eight 8-in. 
guns, but whilst the Georgia carries the usual twelve 6-in., the Connecticut 
mounts an equal number of 7-in. guns. The German ‘H’ class, with 3,000 tons 
less displacement than the King Edward, will mount four 11-in. and fourteen 6.7- 
in., four of the latter in turrets. In this case the weight of discharge is 4,400 lbs., 
but the German type compares more closely in tonnage with the Russian 
Borodino and the Italian Vittorio Emanuele. 

“It is evident that the new tendency is to afford better protection to the 
secondary battery, besides increasing the calibre of the guns.” 


The second article contains some complimentary remarks about our 
squadron, and illustrates the present cordial feeling existing between 
Great Britain and the United States: 
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“The visit of the American squadron, under command: of Rear Admiral 
C. S. Cotton, to Portsmouth is a most gratifying and significant event, and it 
would have attracted even a greater share of public interest if it had not coin- 
cided with the séjourn among us of the august President of the French Repub- 
lic, which, on political and national grounds, has so largely engrossed the 
attention of English people. Yet, viewed in the larger light which properly 
belongs to it, the visit of the United States squadron is not of any lesser im- 
portance, and the warm welcome it has received, and the hospitalities which have 
been offered to the officers and ships’ companies, are an indication that the 
coming of the squadron is rightly appreciated and understood. It is surely 
not without significance that while Admiral Cotton’s ships are at Portsmouth 
the British North American Squadron has arrived at Bar Harbor, and has been 
met by the United States battleship Texas, Rear Admiral Sands commanding, 
representing the United States Navy. There also a round of entertainménts was 
arranged, and the twin events are a new expression of the strong bond of 
international feeling which grows stronger year by year. When Commodore 
Tatnall- used those pregnant words, “Blood is thicker than water,” he did not 
realize what a large international interpretation they were yet to bear. At the 
present time the sentiments of the two nations are as one in relation to all 
international concerns, and most of all to the affairs of China, where the 
Americans are as fully resolved as ourselves and the Japanese to maintain the 
‘open door.’ 

“Admiral Cotton has his flag in one of the most interesting battleships in the 
world. The Kearsarge, whose sister ship, the Kentucky, bears the flag of Admir- 
al Evans in China, embodies in a marked form that dominant characteristic of 
American ships, a heavy armament.” 


SMALL ARMS AND EQUIPMENTS. 


Cavairy Bits—Jour. U. S. Cav., July. 
The Revolver and Its Holster—Same. 
The Saber.—Same. 

The Bridling of Our Horses.—Same. 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 
The Corinthian Canal.—Scien. Amer. Suppl., July 25 
The Canal des Deux-Mers.—Rev. du Cercle Mil., July 11, 18. 


Russia.—Unit. Serv. Mag., August. 
. The North Atlantic Powers—Marine Rundschau, August- 


September. 
5. Developments in China.—Nauticus, 1903. 


MILITARY HYGIENE. 


1. A Public Service Medical School.—Jour. Asso. Mil. Surgeons, 


July. 
The National Physique—Army and Navy Gazette, July 25. 
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The second article we desire to quote from: 


“The report of the Director-General, Army Medical Service, on the physical 
unfitness of a large proportion of the men offering themselves as recruits is 
melancholy reading. There exists the undoubted fact that at the present time 
an alarming proportion of the young men of the country, especially in the towns, 
are physically defective and unfit for military service. Fortunately this is not 
the case as regards the entire population, but only those of the poorer classes. 
It is from the latter, however, that the bulk of the men desiring to be soldiers 
come. Owing to the advance of sanitary science, and to the encouragement of 
athletic sports, the general physique of the upper and middle classes is improv- 
ing rather than deteriorating. These classes, however, do not, in any appre- 
ciable numbers, enter the ranks of the Army, and in the absence of any form 
of compulsion they cannot be tapped to furnish their quota of defenders of the 
country. : 

“During the decade 1893-1902 nearly 250,000, being no less than 34.6 per cent. 
of those medically examined, were rejected’ on various grounds; practically 
rather over one man in three. In addition, many were so manifestly unfit 
that they were turned away without medical examination. Of their number no 
record is kept; but it is surmised that these might swell the total of rejections 
to as much as 60 per cent., or three out of every five. It is a deplorable fact 
that in wealthy England some 6,000,000 of the people, dwellers in overcrowded 
towns, are in a state of actual poverty. The bulk of the men seeking enlistment 
belong to this category. It is no wonder, therefore, that difficulty, rapidly be- 
coming insuperable, stands in the way of the maintenance of the Army in a state 
of completeness and efficiency.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wireless Telegraphy in Ship Reconnaissance.—Marine Rund- 
schau, August-September. 





THE NEW REGIME AT THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE army has watched with keen interest, and, in some instances, 
with grave concern, for the inauguration of the General Staff Corps, 
whose duties began on August 15th as provided by the act creating 
that corps. At its very inception the proposition for a General Staff 
Corps for the American army came under fire and received adverse 
criticism at the hands of some of those from whom had been expected 
at least friendly interest, if not active partisanship in its behalf. The 
friends of the measure realized that it was necessary to explain as 
fully as. possible the workings of the corps, for the very vagueness 
which permeated the minds of many who as yet had formed no con- 
victions for or against the proposition indicated the urgent need of 
a full, fair and free discussion of the merits of the proposed reform. 
That the measure was discussed thoroughly and from a high standard 
goes without saying ; those who watched the progress of the legislation 
through the two houses of Congress were made well aware that there 
was no concealment in any of the arguments made in behalf of the 
measure. The campaign which ended in the establishment of the 
General Staff Corps will ever be characterized as one of the most suc- 
cessful efforts in the varied career of the Secretary of War. Efforts 
were made to retard the passage of the bill, which was characterized 
as an attempt to Germanize our army. On the contrary, it is a plain 
business ‘ proposition, with the end in view of Americanizing the 
methods of the army of the United States. The friends of the meas- 
ure claim, as they believe with entire justification, that our methods 
are not up-to-date and do not compare favorably with those which are 
responsible for the success of many great American corporations. 
There was never the slightest suggestion that the administrative 
officers of the War Department and of the army in general were lack- 
ing in ability, fidelity to trust or personal honesty in the conduct of 
the business affairs of the government. Successful accomplishment 
of great purposes has come under the old system, and there is not the 
slightest intention of interrupting that system in any particular, un- 
less it is plainly evident that improvement can be made. The new 
regulations recently approved and issued by the President’s direction 
established this intention beyond question. The initiative in all the 
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various bureaus of the War Department remains with them still, but 
it becomes the duty of the General Staff to work in harmony with the 
bureaus with a view to bringing them together in such portions of the 
business as require joint action. The practical methods of accom- 
plishing this are quite well set forth in the recently published regula- 
tions. 

The greatest change effected in the army on the 15th of August 
was the substitution of the chief of staff for the lieutenant general 
commanding the army. One does not require much familiarity with 
the conduct of the War Department business to recognize that little 
or no important duty remained to be performed by the commanding 
general of the army in recent years. At no time has the commanding 
general ever had the power to control the business of the various staff 
bureaus of the War Department. The General Staff regulations now 
in effect eliminate the office of commanding general of the army in 
ordinary time of peace and provide that the President may, in his 
discretion, assign officers to command separate armies, and, whenever 
he may deem wise, to assign one to command the whole army. The 
one great change which took place in the administration of War De- 
partment affairs with the inauguration of the General Staff Corps, 
August 15, was the installation of the chief of staff, who now stands 
between the Secretary of War and the whole army. The new regu- 
lations give him ample power, which is thoroughly backed by the pro- 
visions of the law, to watch over the interests of the entire army. This 
will be effected practically by consultations between the chiefs of 
bureaus and the chief of staff, instead of the previous practice ot 
having all business requiring approval taken direct to the secretary. 
When a secretary of war and his chief of staff shall have worked 
together a sufficient length of time to enable them to arrive at a com- 
plete understanding as to how business is to be done and what prin- 
‘ciples shall govern under varying situations, precedents of action 
will become established and the chief of staff will be thus enabled to 
adjust and expedite a large amount of business which was hitherto 
delayed in waiting opportunities for presentation to the over-worked 
secretary for his personal consideration. 

If it were merely the substitution of the chief of staff for the sec- 
retary in adjusting the business of the department, there would soon 
be the same clogging of the wheels that sometimes arose under past 
conditions ; the new system does not, however, depend upon the chief 
of staff alone, for there has been wisely provided a group of selected 
assistants, ranging in grade from major general to lieutenant, to ex- 
amine into and report. upon the questions brought before the chief of 
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staff, and concerning which he may require expert opinion and ana- 
lytical examination. This system has been tried for several months 
with good results through the medium of the provisional general staff, 
consisting of the officers detailed in the new corps and the members 
of the War College Board who have been performing general staff 
duties for a year past. This system of investigation has been the 
means of adjusting a number of important questions affecting the busi- 
ness of the War Department which may result in an increase of 
efficiency and a corresponding economy of service in the future. 
Much of this provisional work has been ordered and personally di- 
rected by the Secretary of War, and the results have fully justified 
his expectations. 

A good example of this work is a recent study of the whole ques- 
tion of the stations of troops within the limits of the United States, 
having special reference to expenditures from year to year for the 
construction of barracks and quarters. Any one familiar with army 
administration must recognize and admit that expenditures for 
military posts in the past have in many instances resulted in a waste, 
if not entire loss of public funds. No particular administration is 
responsible for these conditions, of course. A great many posts have 
been established along our frontiers which were necessarily abandoned 
as soon as a sufficient number of settlers were grouped together in 
the vicinity to take care of themselves. The army in such cases moved 
on to the more sparsely settled portions, there to begin constructing 
cantonments and posts, and this process of establishment and abandon- 
ment continued until there no longer existed an Indian frontier. It 
is not to such establishments that the remarks are directed. The 
provisional staff has planned, so far as practicable; for stations likely 
to be occupied as permanent posts and for future improvements, so 
that construction may follow a general scheme and not the whimsical 
lines which have seemed heretofore unavoidable. It would be Utopian 
to expect that this scheme will follow a cast iron rule and not be 
subject to any influence or change. It is believed that the scheme 
atranged by the War College Board and approved by the Secretary of 
War will count for much in the future administration of the army 
and will stand out as an example of the good effect of treating the 
whole subject of barrack accommodation from a broad business stand- 
point rather than as isolated instances to be decided upon local in- 
fluences. 

The practical employment of the General Staff Corps is provided 
for in the recent regulations by the division of the corps into a “War 
Department General Staff” and “The General Staff Serving With 
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Troops.” The first group serves directly under the Chief of Staff and 
the second group on the staffs of general officers having territorial 
or tactical commands. The duties of general staff officers are pre- 
scribed in the organic law, but the regulations recently promulgated 
serve to fix more definitely their place in the military system of the 
country. Some friction had been anticipated because of the necessary 
interruption of long established methods, but the prevalence of kindly 
feeling, even with those who are deprived of some prestige and power, 
seems to justify the expectation that the new method will be given a 
fair trial. The only business taken completely from any established 
bureau is the division of military information of the adjutant general’s 
office, which has been transferred bodily to the General Staff Corps. 
This creates no disturbance, for the work of collecting and arranging 
military information has been performed, heretofore, almost wholly 
by line officers detailed as military attaches or attached for duty in the 
adjutant general’s office. The work is strictly within the limits of 
General Staff employment and should be done in close connection with 
the other business of the new corps. 

As relates to other bureaus, it is specially stated that the assign- 
ment of duties to the General Staff Corps does not involve in any de- 
gree the impairment of the initiative and responsibility which special 
staff corps and departments now have in the transaction of current 
business. To facilitate the performance of its duties the War De- 
partment General Staff will be arranged in divisions, each under the 
direction of an officer of the General Staff Corps, to be designated by 
the chief of staff. Each division will be sub-divided into such num- 
ber of sections as may appear necessary to the chief of staff. The dis- 
tribution of duties to the several divisions and sections is regulated 
by the chief of staff. 

The supervisory power vested in the chief of staff covers primarily 
duties pertaining to the command, discipline, training, and recruitment 
of the army, military operations, distribution of troops, inspections, 
armament, fortifications, military education and instruction, and kin- 
dred matters, but includes, also, in an advisory capacity, such duties 
connected with fiscal administration and supply as are committed to 
him by the Secretary of War. Proposed legislation and regulations 
affecting the militia and estimates for appropriations for its support 
are considered by the chief of staff, who communicates his recommen- 
dations to the Secretary of War. ’ 

Orders and instructions:emanating from the War Department 
and all regulations are issued by the Secretary of War through the 
chief of staff and are communicated to troops and individuals through 
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the adjutant general. In the performance of his duties and in repre- 
sentation of superior authority, the chief of staff makes investigations, 
issues instructions, and exercises all other functions necessary to 
proper harmony and efficiency of action upon the part of those placed 
under his supervision. 

General Staff officers serving with troops are employed under the 
direction of the commanders thereof upon the duties prescribed for 
them in the regulations and the act of February 14, 1903. They are 
not to be assigned to other than General Staff employment, except 
by special authority of the Secretary of War. 

The form of orders from Washington has for many years recog- 
nized the military fiction involved in having a “commanding general.” 
All orders issued through the adjutant general’s office, even though 
personal directions of the Secretary of War, were published to the 
army by command of the lieutenant general. The practical abolition of 
the office of commanding general necessitated a change in the form 
and method of publication of orders. The new method communicates 
orders and instructions by order of the Secretary of War with the 
signature of the chief of staff, the order being made official by the 
adjutant general. The first two orders of the new series which began 
with administration of army affairs by the chief of staff are: 

GENERAL ORDER, War DEPARTMENT, 
No. 1. ; WASHINGTON, August 15, 1903. 

In compliance with the instructions of the President announced in G. O. 
No. 117 A. G. O., August 8, 1903, the undersigned relinquishes command of the 


army and assumes the duties of Chief of Staff. 
Official : S. B. M. Youns, 


W. P. Hatt, Lieutenant General, Chief of Staff. 

Acting Adjutant General. 

GENERAL ORDERS, War DEPARTMENT, 
No. 2. WASHINGTON, August 15, 1903. 

I. The following assignments of general officers of the General Staff Corps 

are announced: 
Assistants to the Chief of Staff. 

Major General Henry C. Corbin, Adjutant General ; 

Brigadier General William H. Carter; 

Brigadier General Wallace F. Randolph, Chief of Artillery. 

The officers named will perform such duties as may be assigned them 
under the law by the Chief of Staff. 

II. The field officers and captains of the General Staff Corps will be assigned 
to duty and stations as the needs of the service may require. 

III. The War College Board appointed by paragraph 2 of General Orders, 
No. 64, Adjutant General’s Office, 1902, is hereby dissolved, and hereafter the 
duties assigned to said board by paragraph 4 of General Orders, No. 155, 
Adjutant General’s Office, 1901, will be performed by such section of the War 
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Department General Staff as may be designated for the purpose by the Chief 
of Staff. 

Until further orders the college shall be governed and its work directed, 
subject to the instructions of the Chief of Staff, by a board consisting of: 

Brigadier General Tasker H. Bliss, president ; 

Colonel Alexander Mackenzie, Corps of Engineers, General Staff, and 
Major William D. Beach, roth Cavalry, General Staff, directors. 

IV. Colonel William P. Hall, assistant adjutant general, is announced as 
Acting Adjutant General of the Army. 

By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF War: 
Official : S. B. M. Youne, 
W. P. Hatt, Lieutenant General, Chief of Staff. 
Acting Adjutant General. 


It should be remembered that orders were heretofore issued to the 
army “by command of” the lieutenant general, although but few of 
the orders were prepared actually by his direction or command. It 
was really a mere form of announcement to the army through the 
lieutenant general in pursuit of the fiction that he actually caused 
the orders to be made by reason of his office. 

In a letter of December 2gth, 1875, the late General Sherman said: 
“T have no hesitancy in saying that if the Secretary of War has the 
lawful power to command the army through the adjutant general, then 
my Office is a sinecure and should be abolished. Instead of being 
useful it is simply ornamental and an obstacle to unity of command 
and harmony of action.” This view gradually forced itself upon the 
minds of public men who studied the situation and resulted in the 
substitution of the present form of army administration At the pres- 
ent time the modification in certain War Department methods and the 
command of the army through a chief of staff constitute the only im- 
portant changes The various territorial divisions and departments 
continue without disturbance ; and only such General Staff officers as 
may be necessary to perform the functions prescribed in the act 
creating the General Staff Corps will be assigned to them. 
The establishment of the new corps is a revolution in our military 
system, but the subject had been considered with such care and from 
the viewpoint of not interfering with or interrupting established 
methods which satisfactorily accomplish their work, that the new 
regime bids fair to start without friction. That the usefulness 


‘of the new corps will constantly increase and that its methods will 


commend themselves to public esteem is the just expectation of the 
Secretary of War and all those who have been associated with him in 
bringing about this desirable change in our military system. 


Wo. H. Carter, 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, General Staff. 








THE PRIVATEERS OF 1812. 


By an act of Congress of the United States, approved by President 
Madison June 18, 1812, he was authorized to issue to private armed 
vessels of the United States commissions or letters of marque and 
general reprisals, in such form as he should think proper, and under 
the seal of the United States, against the vessels, goods and effects 
of the governments of the same United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and of the subjects thereof. 

It is well known that the privateers and letters of marque, sailing 
under the authority of the United States by virtue of the above section 
of the act of Congress above referred to, were the great thorn in the 
side of our inveterate enemy, that they harassed and annoyed their ad- 
versaries in every quarter of the globe, and even at the entrance of 
their own ports in old England itself. They fought and captured 
ships and vessels off the North Cape, in the British and Irish channels, 
on the coasts of Spain and Portugal, in the East and West Indies, 
off the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn, and in the Pacific Ocean. 
They harassed and annoyed British trade and commerce wherever 2 
ship could float; they took and destroyed millions of property, and 
were the happy instrument, under God, in bringing about a permanent 
peace with our adversary. 

When war was declared the United States had but a few fast sail- 
ing clipper vessels suitable for privateers and letters of marque. 
There were, however, a few in several Atlantic ports, namely, at 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and, perhaps, others. 
These, together with the pilot boats of our principal ports, were 
turned into assailants of our enemy, and, as far as possible, were at 
once fitted for sea. These pilot boats were fitted only for short 
cruises, say, in the Gulf of Mexico and among the near West India 
islands. Others were sent out from Boston, Salem and other Eastern 
ports to cruise along the coast of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland and 
among the Windward Islands in Caribbean Sea. A Baltimore news- 
paper of July 4, 1812, remarks that several small, swift privateers will 
sail from the United States in a few days. Some have already gone 
to sea and will be followed by others of a larger class, better fitted and 
better equipped. These assailants generally had one large centre gun, 
commonly called Long Tom, a most deadly article in warfare, and 
were manned by a crew of fifty to sixty men, who were furnished with 
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muskets, sabres, boarding pikes, etc., and there was no British mer- 
chantman in the early stage of the war that could contend with Long 
Tom and its auxiliaries. In four months after the declaration of war 
New York city had twenty-six privateers, eighteen of which had Long 
Toms, one hundred and ninety-four guns, and were manned by 2,233 
men. Baltimore turned out seventeen privateers, all but one having 
a Long Tom, and one hundred and twenty-seven guns, and were 
manned by 1,538 men. The renowned Commodore Barney of the 
United States Navy commanded the schooner Rossic, one of the most 
successful and fast sailing crafts of those days. And thus was 
formed, with the aid of other Atlantic ports, a fleet of private armed 
vessels which did great damage to the British mercantile marine. 
They were all commissioned by our Government to take, burn, sink 
and destroy the enemy wherever he could be found, either on the 
high seas or in British ports. 

A New York journal of July 14th remarked: “We believe that in 
sixty days from the day war was declared there will be afloat from 
the United States not less than one hundred privateers, carrying upon 
an average six guns and seventy-five men; sixty-five were known to 
be at sea on the 16th, and doubtless others not yet reported.” And 
this was less than one month from the commencement of hostilities. 

While the approaching war was being discussed in England, the 
London Statesman,.a few days before the declaration of war (eight 
days only, in fact), stated “that in a war with this country it has 
been said America has nothing to gain. In opposition to this assertion 
it may be said with equal truth that in a war with America England 
has nothing to gain but much to lose. Let us examine the relative 
situation of the two countries. America cannot certainly pretend to 
wage a maritime war with us. She has no navy to do it with; but 
America has nearly 100,000 as good seamen as any in the world, all 
of whom would be actively employed against our trade on every part 
of the ocean in their fast sailing vessels, many of which will be able to 
cope with our small cruisers, and they will be found to be sweeping 
the West Indian seas, and even ‘carrying desolation into the chops of 
the channel. Everyone must recollect what they did in the latter part 
of the War of Independence. The books at Lloyd’s will recount it; 
and the rates of assurance at that time will clearly prove what their 
diminutive strength was able to effect in the face of our navy, and 
that when nearly one hundred pendants were flying on their coast, 
were we then able to prevent their going in and out or stop them 
from taking our trade and our store-ships, even in sight of our garri- 
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sons? Besides, were they not in the English and Irish channels, pick- 
ing up our homeward bound trade, sending their prizes into French 
and Spanish ports, to the great terror and annoyance of our merchants 
and ship-owners?” And this course of reasoning went on, but John 
Bull heeded it not; he clung to old ideas, one of which was that he 
was the only power that held supremacy upon the seas, and he would 
maintain it at all hazards. But it did not take over two years to find 
out his error, his pocket having been touched, that America was re- 
solved by every lawful means to be a free and independent nation, cs 
England itself, to have and to hold what we had fought for in the 
War of Independence. 

Some of the acts of these privateers were worthy of mention. 
Commodore Barney, in his schooner Rossic, in August, two months 
only after war was declared, cruised forty-five days along the eastern 
shore of the United States, during which cruise he captured fifteen 
vessels belonging to the enemy. The vessels captured amounted to 
2,914 tons and were manned by 166 men. The estimated value of these 
captures was $1,289,000. The words of the old song were getting 
rather stale in the hearing of the sailors of our republic: 


“Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 
Her home in on the deep.” 


We could go on and give further instances of the harm inflicted 
upon our enemy had we the time and space to do so. 

Admiral Warren was in 1812 commander-in-chief of His Majesty’s 
naval forces on the coast of North America, and he stationed frigates 
at the entrance of our principal ports, and declared the greatest part 
of our sea-coast under a strict and rigid blockade; still, with all their 
force and vigilance, they could not prevent our privateers and letters 
of marque from entering and leaving our ports almost daily. If the 
enemy’s ships were to leeward and a strong breeze blowing our little 
vessels would slip out in spite of them, even at midday. If such an 
opportunity did not offer, they waited for darkness or thick, stormy 
weather, and they were soon out at sea, annoying and capturing 
British ships and vessels in almost every part of the world, while 
Admiral Warren was at a heavy expense, a useless blockade, for 
what few captures he made did not pay the charges, and this was in 
the beginning of the war. 

In September, 1812, the United States privateer Yankee took a 
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prize which yielded $200,000. The British Naval Register at or about 
this time printed the following specimen of English vanity: 


& “The winds and seas are Britain’s wide domain 
And not a sail but by permission spreads.” 


And this, too, when Admiral Warren was blockading our coast with 
a heavy force, but could not keep in our cruisers. No one acquainted 
with the English character can justly accuse them of timidity or want 
of courage. On the contrary, they are a daring, brave people, but they 
soon found in nautical skill and gunnery we were their equals, if not 
occasionally their superiors. 

The cruise and capture of the privateer brig General Armstrong, 
commanded by Captain Samuel C. Reid, is a most thrilling narrative 
of sea adventure, which the writer calls the attention of his readers 
to think over. Captain Reid sailed from Sandy Hook September 
9, 1814, bound on a cruise to harass the enemy and destroy its prop- 
erty, as he was privileged to do by an act of the Congress of the 
United States. On the same night after leaving port he was chased 
by a British frigate and a seventy-four-gun ship. He outsailed them 
both and the chase was dropped. The following day he exchanged 
a few shots with a British man-of-war brig and then proceeded on 
his course. On the 26th of September, having had in the interim a few 
other adventures, he came to anchor in the Fayal Roads, a neutral 
port, for the purpose of obtaining water and provisions. It was his 
intention to proceed to sea early the next day. While he was convers- 
ing with the American consul and some other gentlemen, the British 
brig Carnation suddenly hove in sight. When first discovered it was 
Captain Reid’s intention to get under way, but finding the enemy had 
the adventage of a breeze, and the General Armstrong but little wind, 
he could not possibly get to sea without hazarding an action with a 
vastly superior force. He questioned the consul to know if, in his 
opinion, the enemy would regard the neutrality of the port, to which 
the consul replied that they would never molest us while at anchor. The 
pilot who brougt in the Carnation told who we were, and the Carna- 
tion immediately hauled close in and let go her anchor within pistol 
shot of the American brig. Then the Plantagenet and frigate Rota 
hove in sight, to which vessels the Carnation instantly made signals, 
which were continued for some time. The result of all this corre- 
spondence was that the Carnation proceeded to get out all her boats, 
and the three war-ships of the enemy appeared to be making unusual 
exertions, from which circumstances Captain Reid began to suspect 
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their real intentions. The moon being nearly full, their actions 
enabled the American brig to observe them very minutely, and she 
was hauled in nearer the shore. Accordingly, after clearing for action, 
the General Armstrong got under way and began to sweep in. When 
this was observed on board the Carnation she instantly cut her cable, 
made sail and dispatched four boats in pursuit. It was then 8 p. m., 
and as soon as Captain Reid saw the boats approaching, he let go his 
anchor, got springs on his cable, and prepared to receive them. He 
hailed the boats as they drew near, but there was no reply. Sure of 
their game, they only pulled with greater speed. The boats were al- 
lowed to get cleverly alongside; they were well manned and’ well 
armed. Captain Reid opened fire upon them, which was soon re- 
turned; but, meeting with a warmer reception than they expected, 
they very soon cried for quarter and hauled off. In this skirmish the 
General Armstrong had one man killed and an officer wounded, while 
the enemy lost upwards of twenty killed and wounded. 

About 9 Pp. M. the Carnation was observed towing in a large fleet 
of boats, when the General Armstrong hauled closer in and was 
moored head on shore, within half pistol shot of the castle, and pre- 
pared for the enemy’s second reception. The boats were arranged 
in three divisions, within about musket shot of the American brig, 
the enemy’s brig still keeping under way, to act with the boats should 
the American at any time attempt to escape. The shores were lined 
with the inhabitants, who, from the brightness of the moon, had a 
most favorable view of the scene while waiting the expected attack. 
The governor of Fayal, with many of the first people of the place, 
stood by and saw the whole affair. About midnight the boats were 
observed in motion, keeping in close order, and they were twelve in 
number. As soon as they came within proper distance fire was opened 
by the General Armstrong, which was warmly returned from the 
enemy’s carronades and small arms. The firing from the Long Tom 
‘of the American rather staggered the enemy, but they soon recovered 
from their consternation, gave three cheers, and came on most spirit- 
edly. They succeeded in gaining the bow and starboard quarter and 
the word was board. The great guns of the General Armstrong were 
now useless, but the crew of the privateer attacked the enemy, sword 
in hand, together with pikes, pistols and musketry. The enemy was 
repulsed with great slaughter in their frequent attempts to secure the 
deck of the American. The conflict terminated in the total defeat of 
the enemy and the loss of many of their boats; two which belonged to 
the frigate Rota were taken possession of by Captain Reid, which were 
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loaded with their own dead. But seventeen only escaped to the shore 
from these two boats. In another boat, commanded by one of the 
lientenants of the Plantagenet (seventy-four), all were killed save 
four. This second repulse lasted about forty minutes. 

In reply to a note from the governor of Fayal, asking a cessation 
of hostilities, to Captain Lloyd, senior officer of the British fleet, Cap- 
tain Lloyd replied that he was now determined to have the privatcer 
at the risk of knocking down the whole town, and that if the governor 
suffered the Americans to injure the privateer in any manner, he 
should consider the place an enemy’s port and treat it accordingly. 
Captain Reid saw all hope of saving his vessel to be at.an end; accord- 
ingly all the wounded and dead were taken on shore and the crew went 
about saving their effects as fast as possible. The Carnation still kept 
firing, but, after several broadsides, she hauled off for repairs. Cap- 
tain Reid ordered the General Armstrong to be scuttled, which was 
done, and she was soon after boarded by the enemy’s boats and burned. 
In this conflict a number of houses were destroyed in the town and 
some of the inhabitants wounded. 

There were four hundred officers and men in this last attack, of 
whom one hundred and twenty were killed and about one hundred and 
thirty wounded. Captain Lloyd, the commander of the enemy’s fleet, 
was badly wounded in the leg, which was amputated. The British 
report was that an ox trod on him. During the two conflicts the Gen- 
eral Armstrong lost two killed and seven wounded. Some of the most 
splendid victories ever gained were less dearly purchased than by 
the attack on the General Armstrong, a little privateer, hemmed up 
in a neutral port. 

In face of the testimony of all Fayal the British commander en- 
deavored to throw the odium of this transaction on Captain Reid, 
alleging that he sent the boats merely to reconnoitre the American 
brig without any hostile intentions when the pilot who brought in 
the Carnation had told the enemy of the character of the privateer. - 
Besides, to reconnoitre an enemy’s vessel, in a friendly port at night, 
with four boats carrying at least one hundred and twenty men, was 
certainly a strange proceeding. The fact is, they expected that, as 
the privateer was warping in, they hoped to carry her by « coup de 
main, but their defeat was so signal that they were ashamed to avow 
it, and lied to get out of it. Captain Lloyd addressed a letter to the 
governor of Fayal claiming that among the crew of the General Arm- 
strong were deserters from his squadron, and he required. them to 
be found and given up. Accordingly a force was sent into the coun- 
try and the American seamen were arrested and brought into the 
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town of Fayal, and all the American seamen passed an examination 
of the British officers, but no such persons as designated by the miser- 
ble liar, Captain Lloyd, could be found. His strategic power failed 
him here, as a jury of his own countrymen passed upon the facts and 
convicted him of deceit. What a knave he must have been; a most 
lying one, too, by his own admissions. 

The General Armstrong on her first cruise captured the British 
ship Queen, with a cargo valued at from $70,000 to $100,000, the 
most valuable prize yet made, eleven being killed while the General 
Armstrong was very little injured. In 1813 the General Armstrong 
had a brush with a British frigate of twenty-four guns, in which she 
had six men killed and fourteen wounded. Deeming it wise to get 
away from her, she did go, by the aid of her sweeps, and was soon 
beyond danger. Captain Guy R. Champlin, her commander, was shot, 
and while lying on the cabin floor, with a loaded pistol in one hand, 
directly above the magazine, he overheard something said on the 
quarter-deck about striking the colors. The heroic Champlin immedi- 
ately requested the doctor to go on deck and “tell the officers and men 
that if the colors were struck he would immediately fire into the mag- 
azine and blow them all to hell together.” The General Armstrong 
had one centre gun, or-Long Tom, eighteen of ordinary calibre, and 
carried one hundred and forty men, and was a very formidable vessel 
to meet. She was as fleet as the wind and one of the fastest vessels 
of her class. Perhaps her remarkable career had something to do 
with her capture and final destruction. Captain Samuel C. Reid, who 
so bravely defended her on her last cruise in the naval fight against 
three British vessels of war, virtually won a signal victory (though 
the enemy burned his own vessel after the officers and crew had aban- 
doned it), by the disabling of the enemy’s squadron, which was part 
of the expedition against New Orleans, and so delaying Admiral 
Cochrane’s fleet at Jamaica that Louisiana was saved from British 
conquest, and General Jackson, afterwards President of the United 
States, was enabled to gain his victory at New Orleans before the 
arrival of the enemy’s strong reinforcements. 

Captain Reid, in 1818, was requested by a committee of the House 
of Representatives to make a permanent design for our national jlag, 
which he did, which act was as follows: First, That from and after 
July 4 next the flag of the United States be thirteen horizontal stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the union have twenty stars, white in a 
blue field (that being the number of the States at that time). Second, 
That on the admission of every new State, one star be added to the 
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union of the flag, etc. The first flag of this adopted design was 
made by the wife of Captain Samuel C. Reid, assisted by other ladies, . 
in New York city, and was first hoisted on the National Capitol build- 
ing April 13, 1818. Captain Reid afterwards accepted a commission 
in our navy. Speaking of our flag of the Revolution, it is a fact that 
the Ranger, commanded by Paul Jones, arrived at a French port in 
1777, and her flag then received on February 14, 1878, the first salute 
ever paid to the American flag by foreign naval vessels. Paul Jones 
is the celebrated naval hero who fought the Bon Homme Richard 
against the British frigate Serapis, in which his vessel was twice on 
fire and he lashed with his own hands his own vessel to that of the 
enemy in one of the most memorable sea fights of our Revolution, 
and probably one of the most celebrated which ever occurred. 

Captain John Barney, who also was a sailor in Revolutionary days, 
who was so successful as commander of the Rossic in the last war with 
Great Britain, was a remarkably handsome man and elegant in ad- 
dress. The British Naval Chronicle, 1814, said of him that the 
musical bagatelle of “Barney, leave the girls alone” owes its origin 
to the kiss publicly bestowed on him by the beautiful Marie Antoin- 
ette, and was composed by Count O’L, of the Irish brigade, and that 
her maids of honor were all so eager to follow the example set by 
the lovely queen that Captain Barney became an object of envy to 
the entire beaumonde. 

We could have gone on detailing the daring acts of the privateers 
in the War of 1812, 13 and 14, but sufficient has been shown of them 
to prove our seamen to have been brave, daring, tact and other quali- 
ties which make up the best seamen, or as good at least as any on 
the ocean of that day. They have not retrograded, since they are 
to be relied on to-day for similar characteristics, but our prayer is 
that the two nations may live together in peace and amity as friends. 


BENJAMIN. F. STEVENS. 


SERVICE SALAD. 


ROADWAYS. 


One road runs to London, 
One road leads to Wales; 
My road leads me seawards 
To the white dipping sails. 
One road leads to the river, 
As it goes singing slow; 
My road leads to shipping, 
Where the bronzed sailors go. 
Leads me, lures me, calls me 
To salt green tossing sea. 
A road without earth’s road-dust 
Is the right road for me. 
A wet road, heaving, shining, 
And wild with seagulls’ cries, 
A mad, salt sea-wind blowing 
The salt spray in my eyes. 
My road calls ‘me, lures me, 
West, east, south and north, 
Most roads lead men homeward, 
My road leads me forth. 
To add more miles to the tally 
Of gray miles left behind, 
In search of that one beauty 
God sent me here to find. 
—John Masefield, in the London 
Speaker. / 


AUGUST 12, 1903. 
Editor of United Service: 

Dear S1r:—I would like to say that 
in the article on the Wasp and Frolic 
an interpolation which I made in quot- 
ing from Justin McCarthy’s “Four 
Georges,” should have been enclosed 
in brackets to show he was not the 
author of it. The brackets were un- 
fortunately omitted. I hasten to cor- 
tect the error and apologize to Mr. 
McCarthy and your readers for its 
occurrence. 

The words as they should have ap- 
peared are, (“So that great and pro- 


' Mthtaer-Lexikon. 


found thinker Dr. Johnson thought 
and wrote as long ago as the early 
days of our Revolution of John Han- 
cock and Samuel Adams, the Ameri- 
can patriots, called rebels for their 
acts against the British Crown.”) 


Truly, 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Handwoerterbuch 
der Militaerwissenschaften. H. Fro- 
benius. 1901. Berlin: Martin Olden- 
bourg. Pp. 920 (Supplement pp. 
52). 

A good military dictionary is a 
great desideratum, particularly in 
these days of rapid changes in all 
kind of war material, and yet, except 
for historical words, such works of 


reference are generally unsatisfac- 


tory, because we expect too much 


from them, and the good ones are 
very rare. 

The work before us has limited its 
historical references to those that go 
back no farther than the Thirty 
Years War, and its technical words 
to those that are important in a mili- 
tary sense. 

It is very difficult for one man to 
be thoroughly conversant and famil- 
iar with all branches of military sci- 
ence, consequently in compiling dic- 
tionaries to-day it is usual to divide 
the work among a number of ex- 
perts and authorities in different 


fields. This was also done here: the 
well-known military authorities, Ma- 
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jor-General Wille, Major-General 
Von Zeppelin, Captain Von Niessen 
(Navy) and Surgeon-General Arndt, 
being the co-workers with the editor. 

The Military Lexicon before us 
has some new and interesting fea- 
tures. It is particularly rich in tac- 


tical words and tactical subjects, and ° 


in the technical words and subjects 
details are generally avoided, except 
where they are essential. Again, the 
words are grouped together under 
general subjects, for example, there 
is a long article, covering a large 
number of pages, on Military History 
(from the Thirty Years War to 
March, 1901, of the Boer War); 
there is another long (and very com- 
plete) article on Military Literature, 
and so on. The classification by pro- 
per headings and subdivisions, the 
references: and cross-references, and 
the general system of arrangement, 
render the volume particularly use- 
ful. 

In the words on the different na- 

tions of the world, the organization 
of the armies is generally given, so 
that in this respect (and in others) 
it partakes of the character of an en- 
cyclopedia. 
. There are 545 illustrations in the 
text, and they are all excellent, es- 
pecially the numerous maps of battle- 
fields. 

The work is essentially modern, all 
old and obsolete terms being entirely 
omitted. 

It is the latest and the best Ger- 
man Military Dictionary, and should 


find a. place in every library, even . 


in those not military, on account of 
the mass of general and- historical in- 
formation which it contains. 





September 


The Story of the Army. By Captain 
Owen Wheeler. London: George 
Newnes, Ltd., 1902. Pp. 192. 


The little book is one of a useful 
series of small manuals on subjects 
of common interest. It relates, of 
course, to the British army, but it 
is also of general interest, in that it 
traces the history of that army, which 
history constitutes an important fac- 
tor in the world’s history. 

The history begins with the early 
British fighting men, then gives a 
very brief account of the effects of 
the Norman Conquest, and of Knight- 
hood and Chivalry, with a short 
reference to the Archer and his 
comrades. 

The union of England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales, however, marks 
the true beginning of. the British 
army, and from that time, through 
the campaigns of Crécy and Poitiers, 
it developed rapidly. . 

The. beginnings of the present mil- 
itary system are found in the rise 
of the hired soldier, in the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, and its history 
is traced through the Tudors, Crom- 
well and the restoration to the first 
standing army. under William. III. 

The later history of the growth of 
the army under the Georges, the 
colonial developments, the rise of 
Wellington and the Crimean War 
are all set forth in this interesting 
little work, which is brought down 
to include the late Boer War and its 
lessons. 

The work is very readable and en- 
tertaining, contains much matter for 


‘reflection, and is altogether a useful 


little story, well told and of-absorb- 
ing interest, in spite of its condensa- 


tion. J: P. W. 





